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Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " To Milan let me hear from thee by letters", 
etc. — This has been a stumbling-block to some commentators. 
Expressed in prose, it is : " Let me hear from thee by letters 
to Milan," etc. It is strange that educated Englishmen 
should require an ordo verborum for Shakspere. — Further on, 
" laced mutton." — Johnson gives the meaning of these words 
as " a whore ", and is supported by the commentators. I 
can see no such meaning in the passage. On the contrary, 
Speed is trying it on for a gratuity, and is hardly likely to 
use insulting expressions of Proteus's lady. In Bailey's 
Dictionary of Slang, the meaning is given as " a woman ", and 
I think it correct. 

Act 2, sc. 1. "To fast like one that takes diet."—" Takes " 
should be " hates ". — Further on, " These follies are within 
you, and shine through you like the water in an urinal ; that 
not an eye that sees you but is a physician to comment on 
your malady." — To make any sense of this, it would require 
the urinal to be of transparent glass, which glass was not in 
Shakspere's time, and besides was too expensive to be used 
for any such purpose. But the passage is misconceived. It 
should read : " These follies are within you and shine through 
you ; like the water in an urinal, that ", etc. What Speed 
says is that he can see the signs of Valentine being in love 
in the same way as a physician can diagnose a patient's 
disease by looking at the water in an urinal. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Act 4, sc. 3. " With men like men." — The difficulty here 
would be got rid of by putting a comma after the first "men", 
and reading with a slight stress on " like ". — ^Further on, 
" The suspicious head of theft." — " Head " should be " tread". 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Act 2, sc. 1. "Like sir Actaeon he'* — For "he" read 
" be ". 

Act 5, sc. 5. " Ignorance itself is a plummet o'er me." — 
This may be taken to mean that Falstaff is borne down by 
the leaden weight of ignorance, which is much better than 
any of the proposed alterations. 

Comedy of Errors. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " To seek thy help by beneficial help." — 
" Fine ", instead of the first " help ", would pass muster. 
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The word is used in the sense of penalty in the Merchant of 
Venice. 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Would that alone alone he would detain/' 
— Sense would be made by reading the second " alone " as 
'* from me '\ 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " Like to a stepdame or a dowager, Long 
withering out a young man's revenue." — I think "wither- 
ing " should be read " widowing " ; i,e,y having the rights of 
widowhood or dower. In Measure for Measure, Act 5, the 
Duke " widows " Mariana with Angelo's property. 

Act 3, sc. 1. "I shall desire you of move acquaintance." — 
This should read " of you " — an obvious printer's blunder. 

Act 3, sc. 2. " Latch'd " does not mean " licked over ", 
but " closed ". — Further on, " flower of purple die ", read 
«' dye ". 

Act 5, sc. 1. " Ay, that left pap, Where heart doth hqp.'^ 
— For " hop " read " rap " for rhyme. — Further on, " These 
lily lips, This cherry nose ", should be " JVith cherry tips " 
— thus making both rhyme and reason. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Act 3, sc. 4. " Tranect." — This is a mongrel word from 
the Italian " tra ", between, and the Latin " necto ", to join, 
and is appliable to any kind of conveyance between two 
points. 

Act 4, sc. 1. "I pray you, think you question with the 
Jew." — This line seems not to have been understood by the 
commentators. '* Think " means consider or remember ; 
" question " means to argue or talk over, and is used in this 
sense three lines Ibwer. The meaning of the line then is : 
" You know what kind of man the Jew is, and you only 
waste time in, reasoning with him." 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

Act 1, sc. 3. "You are my mother," etc. (see Play). — 
This apparently hopeless passage may be made sense of, I 
think, in this way. 

" You are my mother, madam ! Would that you were. 
So that my lord your son were not my brother, 
Indeed my mother ! — Or were you both our mothers, 
I Ciu-e no more for than I do /ear heaven, 
So that I were not his sister. Can it be other 
But I your daughter, lie must be my brother ] " 

The meaning I attach to the line where the alteration is 
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made is, that Helena only cares for the matter so far as she 
fears God. It seems to me that she is struggling against 
being brought into what is known as spiritual affinity with 
the Countess. For instance, in Shakspere's time, if the 
Countess had been Helena's godmother, she would have been 
Bertram's sister, and the marriage would have been inces- 
tuous unless a dispensation had been obtained. This may 
account for the word " mothers ". 

Twelfth Night. 

Act 1^ sc. 6. " Comptible ". — The meaning given for this 
is " accountable, ready to hand " ; but the sense seems more 
to require " domptable" ; i.e., "overcome", though I do not 
like to suggest an alteration. 

Act 3, sc. 4. " Unhatch^drsi^ier.'^ — For "unhatch^d" read 
** unhack'd ". The allusion is to the making a knight on the 
field of battle as contradistinguished from " carpet considera- 
tion " by a spick-span new sword. 

Measure for Measure. 

Act 1, sc. 3. "Propagation of a dower." — "Propagation" 
is quite correct and means continuation. 

Act 2, sc. 1. "Straight in virtue "-read "strait". — 
Further on, " Some run from brakes of ice, and answer none ; 
And some condemned for a fault alone." — What is wanted to 
be said here is that one man escapes after the commission of 
many offences, and is never brought to the question, while 
another suffers for his first offence. This sense may be 
brought out by changing " brakes " to " banks ", in the 
sense of heaps, and making " ice " " vice ". — These are mis- 
takes that might easily be made in printing. The passage 
would then read : " Some run from banks of vice and answer 
none," etc. It will be remembered that in Old Mother 
Hubbard " none " rhymes with " bone ". 

Act 2, sc. 3. " Falling in the flaws of her own youth. 
Hath blistered her report." — There is not the slightest reason 
for altering the word " flaws " to " flames ", nor is there any 
confusion of metaphor. The flaw is a gap or break and the 
blister is caused by falling. There is a similar idea in 
Twelfth Night : " That thine own trip shall be thine over- 
throw." 

Act 3, sc. 1. " Delighted spirit." — There can be no doubt 
that " delight-ed " is a misprint and all the attempted expla- 
nations wild. What is wanted is a word that will represent 
the condition of the soul out of the body. How would 
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COEEIGENDA AND EXPLANATIONS. 



Not having read the works of Shakspere for more than the 
third of a century, it has happened to me within the last 
few years to meet with passages, as quotations, etc., which 
appeared evidently to contain errors ; but on referring to the 
Works themselves I was surprised to find the extracts cor- 
rectly made. 

Being in possession of leisure, I thought that I might use- 
fully employ some of it in giving a careful reading to these 
Plays, with the object of detecting errors and seeing how 
they might be amended, and the result is what I now lay 
before the reader. 

It is clear that many of these mistakes have arisen from 
the type being set up from undecypherable manuscript, and 
that there has been, in places, much gaess-work in making 
out the copy. This is especially evident in such plays as 
Cymbeline and Measure for Measure, Very many wrong 
words arising from these causes have been corrected by the 
various editors ; that many have not been noticed will appear 
from a perusal of the following pages; and that some are 
still left I can vouch, as I have tried at various undoubted 
faulty passages, but have been unable to suggest satisfactory 
corrections, and these I must leave to those better acquainted 
with Elizabethan literature than I am. 

That these mistakes should have occurred was in the nature 
of things. Considering the extreme juvenescence of the art 
of printing, when probably reader, compositor, and pressman 
were all one person, the probable inexperience of the editors, 
the absence of supervision of the author, it would have been 
surprising if there had not been a very large number of over- 
sights ; for even now, after all the improvements in the art of 
printing, in works having the great advantage of the super- 
vision of their authors, very vexatious mistakes are not of 
uncommon occurrence. Without going back to the misprint 
where Queen Mab is made to be " drawn by a team of little 
attornies '\ in the reprint of Shakspere's works on which I 
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chiefly rely, and which was printed at one of the largest 
printing-offices in London, Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, I 
have met with very many misprints and occasionally serious 
ones; for instance, "sliver" turned into " silver*'; '^wise'* 
into " wife " ; " bands " into " hands '*, etc. ; and yet these 
mistakes happened in a work that was probably set up from 
print, and was revised by an editor of great experience. So 
we are bound in reason to make due allowance for the short- 
comings of the early editors and printers, and may be thank- 
ful they were not worse. So much for the misprints. 

I have not given the passages in full, as every one to whom 
this can be of use will have a copy of Shakspere's Works by 
him to refer to. 

In perusing these Works, I have been staggered at the 
outrageous manner in which they are pointed. There is no 
abomination that could be perpetrated in this way that can- 
not be found here in abundance. To specify some of these. 
A comma is constantly placed between the noun and the 
action of the verb ; between comparisons ; before the relative 
when part of a continuous proposition ; and with all conjunc- 
tions without rhyme or reason. Shakspere mostly uses the 
word " indeed " as meaning ** in verity *' or as a kind of 
supersuperlative, and hardly ever as a mere expletive for 
carrying on an argument, yet it is becommaed all the same. 
Then the intensatives are not properly attended to, and notes 
of interrogation are occasionally placed where there is no 
question. We have also the words " could'st ", " may'st ", 
" can'st ", etc., in, abundance ; perhaps the apostrophes are 
considered ornamental. Then some of the pointing is such 
as to give a sense contrary to what the author evidently 
intended ; in others it leads to nonsense. It would take too 
much space to give examples of these things. However, 
here is an instance. In Timon of Athens, we have " crimes, 
like lands, are not inherited '\ Here Shakspere is made to 
say that neither crimes nor lands are inherited, which is false. 
Prosaically it is, "crimes are not inherited like lands"; the 
sense is murdered by the points. Again, we have the idiom 
with the double pronoun, such as ''I am a soldier, I"; 
" I told you, I " j " Thou drunkard, thou " ; " You ladies, 
you"; "Thou knave thou." This last is the only proper 
way. The idiom in the second person is quite current nowa- 
days. If the verses of Shakspere were read according to the 
ordinary punctuation, they would sound like the croaking of 
frogs in a marsh, instead of divine poesy, and Sheridan's joke 
on John Kemble, to play a bar of music between each of his 



words, would be hardly appreciable. Let us, then, have 
Shakspere's poetry in its own glorious proportions, free and 
flowing, and not in the miserable little bits in which it has 
hitherto been served out to us. 

What I contend for is that the Works of Shakspere should 
be pointed on the same principles and edited with the same 
conscientious care as, say, the Oxford and Cambridge editions 
of the Greek dramatists, and that only grammatical points 
and such as are ancillary to the sense should be used. 

George Gould. 

25, Murine Street, Bermondsey. 
April 18tli, 1881. 



Romeo and Juliet. 

Act 1, RC. 2. "Earth-treading stars that make dark 
heaven light." — The conceit of this is that the women at the 
festival are such stars that they illumine the dark heaven in 
the same way as the stars in heaven illumine the dark earth. 
No alteration is needed. 

Act I, sc. 3. **See how one another lends content.*^ — I 
think " content " should be " concent ", agreement, harmony. 
*'One another " is not to be read in the usual way as vicissim, 
but as it were ** one to another ". 

Act 2, sc. 2. ''And, but thou love me.'' — Read "An but ", 
i.e., if but. 

Act 3, sc. 2. " Spread thy close curtain, love-performing 
night ! That runawapes' eyes may weep/* etc. — This may 
safely be altered to " That in no ways eyes may peep ". It 
is in effect the same thought as in Macbeth, " Nor heaven 
peep through the blanket of the dark ", and both passages 
may be explained by the definition of " looking through the 
deep- veiled tegument of tenebrosity ". This gets rid of many 
outrageous alterations. It may be considered that the three 
words were written as one, as was not unusual with old 
writers. — Further on, " Beautiful tyrant." — These words are 
not contrarious as they ought to be. Possibly " beautiful " 
should be " bountiful ", or, better, " merciful ^\ 

Act 3, sc. 3. " Hath nish'd aside the law."—" Rush'd " 
should probably be " pushed ". — Further on, " which thou 
at once would lose ". — 1 think " lose " should be " loose ", the 
opposite of meet, i.e,, conjoin. 



Hamlet. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " An stars with trains of fire and dews of 
blood, Disasters in the sun," etc. — There is a similar but 
more extended passage in Julius Qesar, Act 2, sc. 2 (which 
see). The whole of these portents are to be found in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, book 15, lines 783 — 798, and, as they seem 
to have been most strangely overlooked, they are here 
printed at length. 

Anna fenint nigras inter crepitantia nuhes, 
Terribilesque tubas, anditaque cornua c(jelo 
Prtemonuisse net'as. Phoebi quoque tristis imago 
Lurida sollicitis prsebebat lumina terris. 
Ssepe faces visaj mediis ardere sub astris ; 
Stepe inter nimbos guttaj cecidere crueuta;. 
Coeruleus et vultum ferrugine Lucifer atra 
Sparsus erat, sparsi bmares sanguine currus. 
Tristia inille'locis Stygius dedit oniina bubo : 
Mille locis lacriniavit ebur, cantusque feruutur 
Auditi, Sanctis et verba niinacia lucis. 
Victima nulla litat, niagnosque instare tumultus 
Fibra monet, caesumque caput reperitur in extis. 
Inque foro, circumque domos, et templa deoruin 
Noctumos ululasse canes, umbrasque silentuni 
Erravisse ferunt, niotanique tremoribus urbeui. 

I think we may get a reasonably good reading of the above 
passage, about which there has been so much controversy, 
thus : " And stars with trains of fire : fell dews of blood " : 
i.e,, dews of blood fell. This would represent 

Saepe faces visas mediis ardere sub astris : 
Stiipe inter nimbos guttse cecidere cruentae. 

The last clause is represented by " drizzled blood " in Julius 
CcBsar, 

Act 1, sc. 2. " I am too much i' th' sun." — This is sup- 
posed to refer to the proverb of going from God's blessing to 
a warm sun, which may be further explained, by a passage in 
the Merchant of Venice : ** You have the grace of God, sir, 
and he hath enough ", which seems to show that the " warm 
sun " meant worldly prosperity. 

Act 2, sc. 2. " A good kissing carrion '^ means a good 
carrion for kissing and needs no alteration.-»-Further on, 
" too dear, a halfpenny ''. — There should be no comma. It 
destroys the sense. It is not that a halfpenny too much is 
paid, but too much is paid for a halfpenny. 

Act 3, sc. 1. "You should not have believed me: for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock [, but] we shall relish 



of it [virtue] : I lovM you not." — The comma should be 

taken out where the first bracket is and " but " changed to 

*'that". It is a figure taken from grafting. In Winters 

Tale, Act 4, sc. 3, we have : 

" We marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race." 

The point is that Hamlet, the old stock, cannot be made to 
partake of the flavour of the bud of nobler race, virtue. 

Act 3, sc. 2. "To hold as Hwere the mirror up to nature ; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure/* — 
I can see no meaning for the word " pressure " in this place 
and think it should be " presence ", port, air, mien. At all 
events, I should like to submit this view to consideration, and 
let everyone who thinks about it look in his glass and ask 
himself what " pressure" can have to do in the matter. 

Act 3, sc. 4. " You are the queen, your husband's 
brother's wife ; But would j^ou were not so ! You are my 
mother." — ^The last clause should read "But (would you 
were not so) you are my mother ". — Further on, " O, such a 
deed As from the body of contraction plucks The very soul 
and sweet religion makes A rhapsody of words." — " Con- 
traction '^ should be " contrition ", then the two clauses are 
in harmony with each other and mutually explanatory. 

Act 4, sc. 5. "Do you see this, God." — This way of 
pointing these words makes Laertes address himself to God 
instead of the King. It should read : " Do you see this ? — 
O God ! " After he has called the King's attention to 
Ophelia, he gives way to his anguish in an exclamation. 

Act 5, sc. 1. " He hath borne me on his back a thousand 
times ; and now how abhorred my imagination is ! my gorge 
rises at it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know 
not how oft." — According to this way of pointing the passage, 
Hamlet's gorge rises at the thought of having while a boy 
been carried pickaback by the defunct. This is absurd. It 
should be at the stinking skull, which he may be considered 
as bringing closer to him and whose parts he remembers to 
have kissed. " Here hung those lips that I have kissed I 
know not how oft." I suggest that the passage should read : 
" He hath borne me on his back a thousand times. And 
now, how abhorred my imagination is — my gorge rises at it 
— ^here hung those lips," etc., so as to make Hamlet's gorge 
rise at the remembrance of the part he has acted witQ the 



stinking skull which he holds at present in his hand, instead 
of the pickaback of a man who has been dead " three-and- 
twenty years ". 

Act 5, sc. 2. "Rashly," etc., down to "Up from my 
cabin ". — It seems to me that from "Let us know " down to 
Horatio's speech, "That is most certain'* has been inter- 
posited at some time, and that " Up from my cabin " read on 
after "rashness for it". "Let us" I think should be "Yet 
we ". The passage might be printed : 

" Rashly 
And praise be rashness for it — [Yet we know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our dear plots do pall ; and that should teach us 
There 's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hor. That is most certain.] 

Ham. — Up from my cabin," etc. 

Read in this way, and putting a slight stress on " that ", 
the sense is perfect and needs no fighting over. There is a 
passage in King Lear, Act 4, sc. 1, which should be read in 
connection with the above, as serving to explain one another. 
" Full oft 'tis seen Our means secure us ; and our mere 
defects Prove our commodities." — Further on, ^^ Stick fiery off 
indeed." — " Stick " is probably a misprint for " show ". — 
Further on, "Which have solicited". — "Solicited" is clearly 
wrong. Might it be " ensued " or " resulted " ? " Eventu- 
ated" would make a twelve-syllable line, which would be 
allowable. In the line above, " the " should be contracted. 

Cymbelinb. 

Act 3, sc. 4. " Some jay of Italy, Whose mother was her 
painting," — Nothing can be made of this. To add one more 
to the many conjectures, may not the last words be " Whose 
honour was her plat/thing ", in reference to the double mean- 
ing of the jay ? 

Othello. 

Act 1, sc. 2. " That weaken motion." — " Motion " should 
be "reason". 

Act 3, sc. 3. "Jealousy; It is the green-ey'd monster 
which doth mock The meat it feeds on." — Hanmer, followed 
by Malone, reads " make " instead of " mock ", and this is 
without doubt the true reading ; but they failed to explain 
the meaning of the passage, and the wild conjectures that 
have been offered are enough to take one's breath away. The 
passage simply means that "jealousy is a green-eyed monster 
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that lives on food of his own oDgendering ", In the Merchant 
of Venice, Act 3, sc. 2, we have " green-eyed jealousy ". 
This shows that Shakspere himself means jealousy itself for 
the green-eyed monster, and that a chimaera is not meant, or 
anything of the kind. In the next scene of this act, Emilia 
says : " It [jealousy] is a monster Begot on itself, born on 
itself/' Further, in many cursive handwritings the original 
word " mocke " would be undistinguishable from " make *' 
except by the sense. 

Act 4, sc. 2. " The fixed figure ybr the time of scorn To 
point his slow and moving fiuger at.*' — Yards of controversy 
might have been spared by observing that the two words 
" for " and " of '' are transposed : probab y done by the printer 
in coriecting. — Further on, " dafts " should be **daftst '\ 

TiMON OF Athens. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " Leaving no tra<^t behind." — " Tract " should 
be ** track ", vestigium. 

Act 1, sc. 2. " Much good dich thy good heart, Ape- 
mantus ! " — Here the name of the speaker is omitted, 
perhaps dropped or drawn out, and '* dich " is a misprint for 
** diet ". The passage should read : " Alcib. Much good 
diet thy good heart, Apemantus ! " 

Act. 2, sc. 2. " Ingeniomly I speak." — Read " ingenu- 
ously '\ 

King Lear. 

Act 3, sc. 1. " This night, wherein the cub- drawn bear 
would couch^ The lion and the belly-pinched wolf Keep their 
fur dry." — I think that " couch " is most probably a misprint 
for " vouch ", in the sense of to obtend. The object of the 
passage is to show that the savagest creatures in their most 
ferocious condition, under the circumstances, would be kindly 
to one another. The comma should come out after " vouch ". 
It may not be unnecessary to say that " cub-drawn " means 
to be in a condition of suckling ofl'spring. 

Macbeth. 

Act 1, sc. 3. " Rumpfed ronyon." — I am inclined to think, 
although I cannot prove it, that these words were intended to 
mean '* wrinkled mangy" [woman understood]. We have 
the English word " rumpled ", and in German there is the 
word " riimpfen ", whi'ch means **to wrinkle". I should like 
to submit this view to the consideration of the learned. 
There is no difficulty about " ronyon ". 
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Act 2, sc. 2. " The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red." — The passage is pointed as it 
ought to be. It is surprising how any editor could have 
been troubled about such very common English. '1 here can 
be no question about the " seas '' being " multitudinous " 
and that they are " green ". Then " incarnadine " is a verb, 
to make red. Thus the second line is merely a repetition 
and enforcement of the first. Byron uses this idiom in the 
Childe Harold : '* Making it [the ground] all one emerald." 

Act tS, sc. 4. — The speech of Lady Macbeth has not been 
reduced to sense. This can be done by altering the punctua- 
tion and changing the word ^* 'tis '' to " 'less ", and perhaps 
" sold " should be " cold '\ I propose to read it thus : 

" My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer ; the feast is sold 
That is not ©ften vouched while 'tis a-making ; 
^Less given with welcome, to feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony : 
Meeting were bare without it." 

Act 4, sc. 1, we have : 

"Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against our churches : though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed corn he lodged, etc. 

If this last line irefers to the ordinary summer accident of 

corn being blown down, there is a manifest descent in the 

verse. Some utterly destructive agency is required to put it 

in harmony with the rest of the sentence. At one time, I 

thought it might refer to the condition which sometimes 

happens when the corn is ripe and is blown out by the winds ; 

but it has been pointed out that the corn is only ** bladed " 

and has not come to the " ear '\ Schiller translates the 

passage : 

" Musste finstrer Hagelregen 
Die Ernte niederschlagen." 

If this interpretation can be accepted, it somewhat gets over 
the difficulty ; but can it ? There are two other passages in 
Shaksperc referring to lodged corn : in Henry the Sixth, 
Part 2, Act 3, sc. 2, " Like to the summer's corn by tempest 
lodged " ; and in Richard the Secondy Act 3, sc. 3, " We'll 
make foul weather with despised tears ; Our sighs and they 
shall lodge the summer corn And make a dearth," etc. In 
this last passage there arc two factors, and a dearth is to 
result from the ** lodging ". 
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follies are within you and shine through you ; like the water 
in an urinal, that ", etc. What Speed says is that he can 
see the signs of Valentine being in love in the same way as 
a physician can diagnose a patient's disease by looking at his 
water in an urinal. 

Act 2, sc. 7. *^ So base effect.'^ — Seems like a contraction 
of " some". 

Act 4, sc. 2. " Silvia is too faire.^' — Probably " pure " ; 
being " fair " is no reason. 

Act 5, sc. 2. *^ In penance.'* — Read "by chance". 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Like Sir Actaeon he," — Read " be". 

Act 2, sc. 2. " She is ^^y prize." — Read " thy ", i,e. Mrs. 
Ford is Falstaff's. — lb. " Spent much." — Probably " scene ". 

Act 3, sc. 1. " I shall be ^/ad"— Probably " mad". 

Act 4, sc. 5. " I may not conceal them." — ^The sense here 
and in the following line is "reveal". Both lines in the 
folio are wrongly assigned to Falstaff. 

Act 6, sc. 5. " Ignorance itself is a plummet o'er me." — 
This may be taken to mean that Falstaff is borne down by 
the leaden weight of ignorance, which is much better than 
any of the proposed alterations. 

Measure for Measure. 

Act 1, sc. 2. The "dollours'* of the folio is changed to 
" dollars ", and then it is said to be a quibble on dolours ; but 
it is the other way. — lb. " Which the ayre beats for vane.'' — 
So the folio. " Vane " should not be modernised " vain". 

Act 1, sc. 3. " Propagation of a dower.' ■ — " Propagation" 
is quite correct. It means continuation. 

Act 1, sc. 5. " Make me not your story." — It should be 
" mockery", when Lucio's " 'Tis true " would complete the 
verse. A little lower down she accuses him of mocking her. 
— lb. "That from the seedness." — This word is nonsense, 
although a meaning is given for it in Johnson's Dictionaryt 
In the folio it is " seedues ". There should be dd, when it 
would mean what is due from the seed. 

Act 2, sc. 1. *^ Straight in virtue." — Read "strait". It 
is right in the folio. — lb. " Some run from brakes of ice, and 
answer noiie ; And some condemned for a fault alone." — 
What is wanted to be said here is that one man escapes after 
the commission of many offences, and is never brought to the 
question, while another suffers for his first offence. This 
sense may be brought out by changing " brakes " to " banks", 
in the sense of heaps, and making " ice " " vice". — ^These are 
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mistakes that might easily be made in printing. The pas- 
sage would then read: "Some run from hanks oi vice SLui 
answer none/^ etc. In Mother Hubbard " none " rhymes to 
"bone". — ^Ib. "^'o^-house." — ^Probably " ale-house '^ which 
makes the pun with " «7/-house". The Clown is the tapster. 
— lb. " Could not give you three-pence again.'' — I take this 
to mean that he could not give three-pence change out of 
sixpence. — ^Ib. "I'll be supposed upon a book." — Read 
" sworn". 

Act 2, sc. 2. " But here they live to end." — So the folio ; 
clearly a misprint for "ere" ; i.e. perished in tdero. Some 
modem editions have "where". — ^Ib. '^ Glassy essence." — 
Man has no " glassy essence" ; it should be " ghostly", i.e. 
spiritual. The last part I take to mean that they would die 
with laughing. — lb. " Our brother with oiirself.'' — According 
to the argument, it is " yourself ". 

Act 2, sc. 3. " Falling in the flaws of her own youth. 
Has blistered her report." — There is not the slightest reason 
for altering "flaws" to "flames", nor is there any confusion 
of metaphor. The flaw is a gap or break, and the blister is 
caused by falling. There is a similar idea in Twelfth Nighty 
'* That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow". 

Act 2, sc. 4. " jPe^rc? and tedious." — Perhaps "hard". — 
lb. " Owe and succeed thy weakness." — Perhaps *' succumb 
to th' ".—lb. " Sensual rac^."— Probably "rage". 

Act 3, sc. 1. "Nips youthi' th' ^eoc^".— Probably "bud ".— 
lb. "The^recw Angelo". — Here and a little lower down the 
word is "prenzie " in the folio. The fittest word I have been 
able to find to suit both cases is " saintly"; in the first place 
it serves for Isabel to found her argument ; in the second it 
is antithetical to " damn'dest ". — lb. *^Delighted spirit ". — 
" Delighted " is certainly a misprint. What is wanted is a 
word that will represent the condition of the soul out of the 
body. Perhaps " delivered ". 

Act 3, sc. 2. " As faults from seeming free." — The two 
words are transposed. — lb. I propose to read : " I will pray, 
Pompey, to increase your bondage. If you take it but 
patiently, why your merit is the more ", etc. At present, the 
passage is nonsense.— lb. "Warranted ;je<?fl?." — Read "meed". 
— lb. "Make mercy stvear.'' — Read "swerve". — lb. "Use 
it for my time.'' — Probably " turn ". — lb. " Constant in any 
undertaking." — The argument requires " inconstant ". — lb. 
" Pattern in himself to know ". — Read " show ". 

Act 4, sc. 1. " Run with these false." — Read "their". 

Act 4, sc. 2. " Meal'd ". — This word is amusingly ex- 
plained to come from the French word " mesler " and to 
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mean "compounded". It aimplj' means "dieted", and is 
antithetical to the " holy abstinence " of two lines aboye,— 
lb. The folio baa "Th' umistiiij/ posteme", not "the", by 
which the line is dismetered. The explanations of "un- 
sisting" are all unsatiefacfory. The door being at rest is 
the reoBon for knocking at it. Perhaps, after all, it is 
"unyielding". — lb. " Shave the bead and fie the beard," — 
For " tie " read " dye ". The point is made lower down of 
the colour of the defunct's beard being the same as that of 
Clandio ; there ia nothing about "tying". 

Act 4, Bc, 3. " grard heart." — The folio has " grauel". 
I think this word has nothing to do with gravel, but that it 
comes from the same root as the Grerman word "^'grauel ", 
though 1 cannot trace it. Thus it would have the sense of 
horrible. In the Cymraic there is "grafel", ruffian. — lb. 
" By co/rf gradation and ire«/-balanced form." — Head "slow" 
and "well", — lb. "Gives me this insfaiice." — Probably 
" notice ". — lb. " And you shall have your bosom." — Delete 
" and ". — lb. " Oh, that it were as like.''' — Bead " unlike ". 

Act 5, sc. 1. "As then the messenger." — Clearly a mis- 
print for " icas". — lb. "Match from Isabel," — ^The folio has 
" march ", a misprint for "murch " or " murck ", defilement. 
— lb. " And with the other." — One of these words should be 
omitted for sense. — lb. "Advertising and holy." — Perhaps 
" advantaging ". 

Comedy or Erkors. J 

Act 1, sc. 1. "Siracusa" and " Siracusians ". — This "Uil 
how these names are mostly spelt in the folio. Some modem 
editors, supposing Shakepere did not know what he was 
about, have altered the spelling of the last word and given 
very learned reasons for so doing. I think that I shall be 
able to show that be is a good deal nearer right than his 
critics, Syracusa was founded by a colony of Greeks, so that 
what they called themselves and not what the Romans called 
them is the point to be considered. In Thucydides the name 
of the town is given as Syrakousai [fem. pi.), and the'name 
of the people collectively Syrakosioi (mas. pi.). Shakspere 
has merely made the name of the town singular ; but he has 
observed the distinction, which his critics have not ; and he 
was as well justified in spelling Syracusians (with i) as we 
modems have such words as Milesians and Peloponnesians, 
which have the same ending in Greek. I know no other 
Greek name of a people ending in iol which is transliterated 
without the i. — lb. " To seek thy help by beneficial help." — 
"Fine",' instead of the first "help", would pass muster. 
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The word is used in the sense of penalty in the Merchant of 
Venice. — ^Ib. " Liveless end." — Kead " luckless ". 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Would that alone alone he would detain." 
— Sense would be made by reading the second "alone", 
which is in the folio " a loue ", " from me ". 

Act 2, sc. 2. ''Well welcome."— Read "were".— lb. 
" Moves me for her theme.*' — Read "takes ". 

Act 3, sc. 1. "Chang'd thy face for a name." — The 
argument seems to require " place ". — ^Ib. " Despite ot mirth.'' 
— -Ilead " wrath " : he was in a terrible taking. 

Act 3, sc. 2. "Do decline." — ^Read "incline". — lb. 
"J[sswr'rf" should be " affied ". 

Act 4, sc. 1. " Charffeful {sLshion." — Read "charge for". 
— ^Ib. " Send me by some token." — The two words are trans- 
posed. 

Act 4, sc. 2. " Amterely in his eye." — Perhaps " sin- 
cerely ". 

Act 4, sc. 3. " God dam me." — So the folio, which is 
unjustifiably altered to " damn", thereby destroying the point. 

Act 4, sc. 4. ''Please you what you will demand." — ^Read 
"pay^ 

Act 5, sc. 1. " Copie of our conference." — Bead " topic." 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " From my house." — The folio has " horse", 
but the r is upside down. — lb. " The fairest grant is the "neces- 
sity." — The argument seems " ground " and " necessary ". 

Act 2, sc. 1. " This young lady " should bp " his ". She 
has not previously been mentioned. 

Act 2, sc. 2. " Margaret term me Claudio." — There is a 
mistake about this name, as Glaudio could not have been 
deceived this way. 

Act 2, sc. 3. " Contemptible spirit." — Read " contemp- 
tuous". — lb. "Good outward Aa/?/?ew^ss." — Probably "appear- 
ance ". 

Act 3, sc. 1. " Deserves as full," etc. — This should be 
" a ". The current alteration makes " full" relate to " bed ", 
instead of " fortune ". 

Act 3, sc. 2. "Paint out" must be "point out", as the 
former means to erase. 

Act 4, sc. 1. "Own proof" — ^Read "person", which 
makes the metre right. 

Act 5, sc. 1. "Bruise of many days." — Possibly 
" weight ". — lb. " Wake your patience." — Probably " waste". 
— lb. " You are almost come to part almost a fray." — Delete 
" almost". — lb. "Pluck up, my heart, and be sad." — Read 
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"glad". — lb. "Sing it to her hones." — I believe tliie is 
"raaiiea"as a, monosyllable. — lb, "The right." — It ia the 
"rite" of marriage. 

Act 5, 8c. 3. " In ainging, hit in loving," — Read " not ", 
— lb. " Till death be uttered." — Probably " conquered ". 

Act 5, 80. 4. "I would not deny you," — "Not" should 
be omitted. It is against the argument. 



Love's Lab( 



1 Lost. 



Act 2, sc. 1. "The young Dumain [ ], a well- 
Hccomplished youth Of all that," etc. — It is obvious that 
there is a line omitted at the brackets, as the second line does 
not refer to Dumain. As there appears to have been an 
edition before the folio, the line may be recovered. Some- 
thing like " having the regard " ia wanted. 

Act 4, sc. 2. "Sons be ingenious." — The folio has "in- 
genuous " probably a misprint for " ingenuous ". 

Act 4, sc. 3. " Her golden hairs for foul have amber 
coted." — "Coted" is explained as meaning quoted. The 
whole is unmitigated nonsense. The folio has "foule", 
meaning "fowl", as is seen by the next line. I think it 
possible that " amber " is a misprint for " ravens ", and that 
"coted" means "approached". It ia to be remembered the 
shooting in this play is with bows and arrows. — lb. The folio 
has " Your eyes do make no couches in your tearea ". — By 
referring to the King's poetry, it will be seen that the only 
alteration required is " coaches " for " couches ", The modern 
alteration of the sense is wrong. — lb. "Critic Timon." — 
Read "cynic". — lb. "With men like nnni, of rare incon- 
stancie ". — So the folio. Perhaps we might read " With men 
like women in inconstancy ". " Varium ct mutabile semper 
femina." — lb. " Schook of night." — So the folio. Perhaps 
" shade ", The modem alterations are nonsensical. — lb. 
" The suspicious hcnd of theft." — Bead " tread ".—The con- 
cluding lines of the Act are a complete mess in the folio, and 
the modern alterations do not seem much improvement. I 
propose provisionally to read : — 

Kivg. Away 1 away ! nothing shall be omitted 
Ttat will hecmiie and may by uh be fitted. 

isiron. Allona ! aliens ! Sow'd cookie reaps no com 
And justice always mttes out equal meaeure; 
Light wencheB may prove plagues to men forBWom ; 
It' 30, oui niiiixict IJuys ua hitter treasure, 

Act 5, SC. 2. " A heavy heart bears not a humble ian\^ 
— ^For *' humble" read "nimble", which accounts for 
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having so little to say, as mentioned in the next line.— lb. 
" Last love."— Head. *' out ". 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Act 1, sc. 1. "Like to a stepdame or a dowager, Long 
withering out a young man's revenue.'' — I think " withering 
out " should read " widowing on ", i.e. having the rights 
of widowhood or dower. In Measure for Measure, Act 5, 
the Duke " widows " Mariana with Angelo's property. — ^Ib. 
"Thou, thou, Lysander, thou."— The second "thou" spoils 
the metre and should be omitted. 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Bob " should be " bab " for rhyme. 

Act 3, sc. 1. ^' Save my love to bed." — Read "show". — 
lb. In the folio, Bottom, speaking to Cobweb, says, " I shall 
desiTG 1/ou of ; to Peasblossom, ^' of you"; to Mustardseed, 
" desire you ". The editors seem to have adopted the first ; I 
think the second would be better. — lb. " Thou shalt abt/ it." 
— The folio has " abide " : why should it be altered ? 

Act 2, sc. 1. "Their winter heere" — So the folio. It 
seems only necessary to alter " heere " to " cheer ". People 
are distressed that there is no provision for winter. The 
modern alterations seem to overlook the circumstance that 
tjie play relates to a Midsummer night. 

Act 2, sc. 2. " Quite oveT-cannoped with luscious wood- 
bine." — So the folio. " Cannoped " is a dissyllable. Those 
who are curious in such matters will be amused by over- 
looking the alterations the editors have made from not 
noticing this. 

Act 3, sc. 2. " Latch'd " means " closed ", not " licked 
over". — lb. "Flower of purple die"— Read "dye". — lb. 
"Artificial gods" — ^Read " girls" ; viz. Helena and Hermia, 
who are like a pair of girls in waxwork. — lb. "King of 
Shadows "-^rohahlj " Fairies ". — lb. " The man shall have 
his mare" — Read "mate". 

Act 4, sc. 1. That he awaking when the other do."— There 
is room in the folio for " s " to have broken off* after " other ", 
which I think has happened. 

Act 5, sc. 1. , "These antique fables." — The folio has 
" anticke ", which is no doubt right. lago would call them 
" fantastical lies ". There is much confusion in the folio 
between the words "anticke" and "antique", the one being 
used for the other, and they require to be carefully dis- 
tinguished. — lb. " Wbnderous strange snow." — It is " won- 
drous" in the folio, and has been wrongly spelt by some 
editors to eke out a syllable. The passage is printed as 
prose in the folio. " Strange " is probably " orange ", which 
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suits the metre. Tlie two lines beginning " Unless " and 
"Extremely" ore evidently transposed : an accident which 
haa occurred ehowliere in this play. — lb. " Heat-e without 
warning."— So the folio. It should be " leare ", which haa 
just happened. — lb. "He ia ho crescent." — Kead "not"; this 
is the reason for his not having horns. — lb. "Ay,, that left 
pap, Where heart doth hop." — Head "rap" for rhyme. — lb. 
"These lily lips, T/iis cherry nose", should be " With cherry 
tq}s" — thus making both rhyme and reason. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " Dock'dm sand." — The folio has "docks", 
probably a misprint for " etucke ". 

Act 2, sc. 2. " Try conclusions." — The folio has " confu- 
sions ", which is undoubtedly right, as Launcelot'a directions 
are nothing but " confusions ". 

Act 3, 8C. 4. " Trancct." — A mongrel word from the Italian 
"tra", between, and the Latin "necto", to join, and is appli- 
cable to any kiud of conveyance between two points. 

Act 4, 8c. 1. "Light or heavy in the substance." — So the 
folio. Read "balance". Modern editors have made bad 
worse by their pointing. 

Act 5, ac. 1. "My friend Strphano, signify, /pray you." 
— The folio has " My friend Stephen, signifie pray you," One 
of the alterations shoidd be given up. 

As Tou Like It. 

Act 1, 8C. 1. "Enough to honour him cnojigh" — Delete 
" enough ". It is a printer's oversight. 

Act 2, sc. 2. "Antique root." — The folio has "anticke", 
which is right, and ia used here as fantastical, as such roots 
are. 

Act 2, sc. 3. "Lie lame." — Eead "be". This word 
governs in the next line. 

Act 2, sc. 4. "Wearing thy bearer" — should be printed 
"wear'ing" for wearying. — lb. "Searching theif wound." — 
The folio reads " they would ". It is only the Shepherd who 
ia spoken of, therefore it should be " thy ". 

Act 2, sc. 7. " As sensual as the brutish sting itself." — 
Probably "awinc". — lb. "In the which hope." — Perhaps 
"holpe". — lb. " And to take upon comiHaifrf." — Itead "de- . 
mand", asking for it. — lb. "Two (cmA evils." — ^Read "great". 

Act 3, sc. 2. " Good my compledion, dost think, though I 
am capariaon'd as a man, 1 have a doublet and hose in my 
di^oaitiou ? One inch of delay more, ia a South-sea of dis- 
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coveryy — So the folio. Read "companion*' and "discourtesy", 
the sense will then be perfect. — lb. " Dropped forth such 
fruit.''— The folio has " forth fruit". " Forth " is a misprint 
for " such ", and should not be retained in the modem text. 

Act 3, sc. 3. '^ The foriaard child, understanding."- — ^Read 
" froward ". 

Act 3, sc. 6. " That you insult, exult, and all at once.'' — 
These last words are obviously a mere printer's guess at 
undecipherable copy and are nonsense. The real word was 
probably " tyrannise ". 

Act 6, sc. 2. " No sooner met," etc. — This figure is used 
by Demosthenes in the speech On the Crown. 

Act 6, sc. 4. I propose to read " As those fear that they 
hope and hope ' they fear." — lb. " Very swift and seliten- 
tious." — I think " swift " should be " wise ". In the folio it 
seems like " swise", taking the last letter as a battered e. At 
all events, the last letters are not the conjoined ft. — lb. 
" Seven justices could not take up a quarrel." — Obviously a 
misprint for "make". 

Taming of the Shrew. 

Induction. " And when he says [ ] he is." — ^I think 
" who " should be imderstood at the brackets. — lb. " By 
them accomplished." — ^Eead "accompanied". — lb. ^^Have thee 
to a couch." — Read " bear ". 

Act 1, sc. 1. ^^ Ingenious studies." — Read " ingenuous ". 
— lb. I suggest the following reading : 

For the time I study ; 
Virtue and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply that treats of happiness 
By virtue specially to be achieved. 

The difficulty arises from not laying stress on " that " in the 
reading. What he says is that while studying philosophy 
he will apply it in his daily life. Hence Tranio's remarks, 
—lb. " Since this bar is /a?^."— Read " love ".—lb. " Vin- 
centio, come of the Bentivolii." — The folio has " Vincentio's 
come," etc. I think it right and that the preceding colon 
should be restored. — lb. "Aristotle's checks'' — ^A number 
of very learned notes have been written to explain this word ; 
Sir W*. Blackstone proposed " ethics ", which is a ver}'- 
lawyerlike correction, as it gives two syllables where only 
one is wanted. It is as certain as if the manuscript of 
Shakspere were forthcoming that the word that has been 
mistaken was " walkes " : Aristotle was the peripatetic or 
walking philosopher. — ^And lower, in the folio there is the 
curious misprint "Hortentio sister to Bianca", for "suitor". 
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— lb. " I wis it not half way to her heart.'* — This is a non 
sequitur. Something is omitted. — lb. " Affection is not rated 
from the heart." — Perhaps " rased ". — lb. " Take my coloured 
hat and cloak.'' — The word in the folio is " conlord ", which 
no doubt refers to the cut and quality of the apparel being 
such as to obtain admission among his compeers. We see 
that they were a copitan or sugar-loaf hat and a scarlet cloak. 
Coloured clothes were no distinction, as Petruchio's servants' 
coats were blue. The meaning of the word is perfectly clear 
in Antony and Cleopatra. 

Act 1, sc. 2. " But in a few."— Delete " a ".—lb. " Curst 
and shrewd,*^ — ^The folio has "shrow'd", which is correct. 
The allusion is to Katherine's temper, not to her cleverness. 
The same mistake is made elsewhere^ — lb. ^^ Contrive this 
afternoon" — ^was probably written "connive". The two 
words mean very differently. 

Act 2, sc. 1. " You walk like a stranger." — Read " talk ". 

Act 3, sc. 1. "Then give me leave to hsLYe prerogative." 
— ^Probably "priority". 

Act 3, sc. 2. "What to thine olde newes." — So the folio. 
Bead " is ". The modem alteration is useless. — lb. " A lovelt/ 
kiss."— Read " loving ". 

Act 4, sc. 3. "And all my pains is sorted to no proof." — 
Perhaps "wasted" and "praise". 

Act 5, sc. 1. " God send them good shipping." — Probably 
" speeding ". — lb. " My old worshipful old master." — Delete 
"old".— lb. "Better once than never." — Read "now". 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

Act 1, sc. 1. "In delivering my son from me." — Read 
" separating ". — lb. " Madam, I desire ", etc. — This and the . 
next line are evidently transposed, besides one of the names 
of the speakers being wrong in the folio. — lb. " That they 
take place when virtue's steeli/ bones." — " Take place " was 
probably written " looke faire " ; the other word I cannot 
make out. Perhaps it was "sturdy", or, as I am more 
inclined to think, the manuscript was " skely ", i.e. looked 
like a skeleton. — lb. " Within ten yeare it will make it selfe 
two." — So the folio. The editors have attacked this in the 
wrong place: "ten" should be "the". — lb. "'What hath 
been cannot be." — Read " hasn't ". 

Act 1, sc. 2. " Dissolved from the hive." — Perhaps " dis- 
charged ". 

Act 1, sc. 3. " You are my mother", etc. — ^This apparently 
hopeless passage may be made sense of in this way : 
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You are my mother, madam ! Would you were, 
So that my lord your son were not my brother, 
Indeed my mother ! — Or were you both our mothers, 
I care no more for than I do fear heaven, 
So that I were not his sister. Can it' no other, 
But I your daughter, he miist be my brother ? 

The meaning I attacli to the line where the alteration is 
made i^, that Helena only cares for the matter so far as she 
fears God. It seems to me that she is struggling against 
being brought into what is known as spiritual affinity with 
the Countess. — ^Ib. *' As notes whose faculties inclusive were." 
• — Perhaps "cures'' and "incisive". The meaning then 
would be that the remedies were more searching than the 
ingredients appeared to warrant the opinion. 

Act 2, sc. 1. "I'll see thee to stand up." — Perhaps " sue ". 
— lb. "I have seen a medicine.^' — ^Perhaps "medium". — 
lb. " Oft expectation fails," etc. — There seems to be a line 
omitted which should rhyme with this. — lb. " Fiery torcher." 
— Read " archer ", viz. Apollo, " lord of the unerring bow ". 
Capital A has been mistaken for " to ". — lb. " JN^o worse of 
worst." — ^The folio has "ne", which I think is a misprint 
of " be ". 

Act 2, sc. 2. " Will your answer serve fit to all ques- 
tions ? " — " Serve " has got in here by accident and should 
be omitted. — lb. "And end sir to your business." — So the 
folio. Eead " now ". The modern alteration is naught. 

Act 2, sc. 3. " Where great additions swell.'' — The folio 
has " swell's ", which I think right : " swell " is a noun. It 
has been altered as a false concord. — ^Ib. '^ Believe not thj 
disdain." — Read " pursue ". 

Act 2, sc. 4. " The search, sir, was profitable," etc. — 
There are two speeches of the Clown here which modern 
editors have conjoined, that now read confusedly. I think a 
speech of Parolles is omitted something like " I searched you 
out myself ". — lb. " May make it probable needed — ^Probably 
got in by mistake. 

Act 3, sc. 1. "The younger of our nature'' — Read 
" nation ". 

Act 3, sc. 2. " All the griefs are thine." — Read " as ". — 
lb. " That good convenience claims." — ^Perhaps " conscience ". 
— lb. " Move the ^iiXH-peering aire." — So the folio. I have 
no doubt the first word is " wound ", and think the second is 
" piecing ", i,e, constantly conjoining, coalescing. This only 
involves the alteration of a letter in the old spelling. See 
Tempest, Act 3, sc. 3. 

Act 3, sc. 5. The folio has " I write good creature." — A 
misprint for " I wote ". It has been changed to " Ay, right '\ 
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Act 3, sc. 6. " Ere we case him.'^ — ^The allusion to twigs 
makes it probable that " case " should be " cage '^ and then 
further it is said, " the woodcock is caught '\ 

Act 4, sc. 2. "You harely leave our thorns/' — Read 
" basely ". — ^Ib. There is a perplexing passage which reads in 
the folio " Men make ropels in such a scarred ^ etc. — I think 
" ropels " should be " hopes " and " scarre " " scare *'. The 
sense then would be that men hope when women are brought 
to such perplexity they will give themselves up. — lb. "As if 
she mt in hu heart.*' — Read " saw in's ". 

Act 4, sc. 3. " Meant damnable." — Read " most ". — lb. 
" For this description of thine honesty.'' — Read " mine 

Act 4, sc. 4. "But with the ivordJ^ — Perhaps " work 

Act 5, sc. 3. " Fair Maudlin,^' — Perhaps " Martha ", to 
rhyme with "forget her". — lb. " Plutus himself." — It 
seems odd to turn the god of riches into a mediaeval alchemist. 
The folio has "Platns." I believe it is " Faustus ".— Ibl 
"'Tis it,"— The folio has "hit", a misprint for "his".— lb. 
*^ What an equivocal convpanion is this." — I think it should be 
" comparison ". 

Twelfth Night. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " 0, it came o'er my ear, like the i^weet 
sound," etc. — I hold that there is nothing really the matter 
with this sentence. All the points should be omitted and 
the passage read as a whole. The " sound " is occasioned 
by the wind ; there is a natural relationship between breath- 
ing and sound. "Graviorem spiritum reddit tibia." — lb. 
" Of what validity Biiii pitch soe'er." — Should be " pith". — 
lb. " Till seven years' heat." — Possibly " years hence ". — lb. 
" Mine own occasions mellow" — I believe this should be 
" show ", which makes the metre right. 

Act 1, sc. 4. ^ " Barful strife."— The folio has " barreful" 
— an evident misprint for " baneful ". 

Act 1, sc. 5. " God give them wisdom that have it [ ].'' 
Read "not" at the brackets. — lb. "Here he comes." — 
Delete " he ". Olivia has no son. — lb. " One draught above 
heat" — Read "mark". — lb. "Comptible." — The meaning 
given for this is " accountable, ready to hand " ; but the 
sense seems to be rather " domptable ", i.e. " overcome ". — 
lb. ^' Mollification of your giant." — Read " modification of 
your taunt " — alluding to what Olivia has just said. 

Act 2, sc. 4. " Old and antique song." — The folio has 
" anticke ". The allusion to death shows that it is right ; 
besides, the change makes a tautology. — lb. " Sooner lost 
than worn." — The folio has " worne." It looks like a mis- 
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print for " wonne ^\ — lb. " Patience on a monument smiling 
at grief." — Patience puts a smiling countenance on her own 
sorrows, is not laughing at anybody else. The folio prints 
*^ grief" with a small g. 

Act 2, sc. 5. "Play with mt/ some rich jewel." — ^Delete 
" my ". — lb. " Though our silence be drawn from us with 
ears." — I see no sense in this. The folio has "cars", which 
was perhaps some mode of torture. 

Act 3, sc. 1. " Thatmaugre all thi/ pride." — Eead " my 

Act 3, sc. 4. " Unhatch'd rapier." — For "imhatch'd 
read " unhack'd ". The allusion is to the making a knight 
on the field of battle as contradistinguished from "carpet 
consideration" by a spick-span new sword. Unhacked 
swords are alluded to in King John, 

Act 4, sc. 3. " Whiles you are willing." — ^There should 
be a colon after "willing" : the passage as at present printed 
is nonsense. 

Act 6, sc. 1. " Bulke unprizableJ' — Should be spelt " un- 
prisable ", i.e, could not be captured on account of its light 
draught. This is lost sight of in the modern. — ^Ib. "In 
private brabble did we apprehend him." — I suspect " brawle ", 
which is what happened. — lb. " But for thee, fellow, fellow.'* 
— An obvious printer's double. — lb. '^What to perverse- 
ness." — Read "what perverseness ". In these three cases 
the alteration puts the metre right. — lb. '^ Fat and fulsome." 
— Read "flat". — lb. The lines in the following passage 
are transposed and unintelligible ; but Olivia is made to 
invite the Duke to celebrate the double wedding at her 
house before he has offered to marry Viola. I propose to 
read : 

1 01. See him delivered, Fabian : bring him hither. 

7 Duke. Your master quits you, and for your service done him, 

8 So much against the mettle of your sex, 

9 So far beneath your soft and tender breeding : 

10 And since you called me master for so long, 

11 Here is my hand : you shall from this time be 

12 Your master's mistress. 

13 Oliv. A sister you are to me. [To Viola. 

2 My lord, so please you, these thing^s further thought on, 

3 Tor, think me as well agister as a -vme, 

4 One day shall crown th* alliance on*t, so please you, 

5 Here at my house and at my proper cost. 

6 Duke. Madam, I am most apt t' embrace your offer. 

The figures show the order of the lines in the original. 

Winter's Tale. 
Act 1, sc. 2. " This is put forth too ^rw/y/'— Should be 
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*' early '' : the sneaping winds nip the forward bud. — lb. 
'*What lady she her lord/' — Obviously a misprint for 
" should ". — lb. " B J your d.resid verily." — Read "our**. — ^Ib. 
" The imposition cleared, JSereditarie our'8'\ — This seems to 
be one of the passages which those concerned were unable to 
decipher, and is left nonsense. I think provisionally we 
might read : " The inquisition clear'd, Heaven would be ours'% 
Le. after they had passed the examination of Minos. — ^Ib. 
" For thy conceit is soaking." — Read " in/\ 
! Act 3, sc. 3. "There ueepe and leave it crying/' — 

j Probably « bear H '\ — lb. " Breed thee pretttjJ' — Read 

! ' "pity". 

j Act 4, sc. 3. " That you behold the while." — Read " be 

bold *' : she is not to disturb the mirth of the feast. — lb. "So, 

I over that art." — The argument seems to require "even ". — 

lb. " Wear their plackets," etc. — " Plackets " is probably a 
metaphrasis for secrets. — lb. " Kiln-hole to whistle of these 
secrets." — " Whistle " is probably a misprint for " whisper '\ 
— lb. '^ Altering rheums." — The folio has "altring rheumes". 
I do not perceive the sense of this. Possibly the manuscript 
was "aking". Anyhow the modern alteration spoils the 
metre. The last passage of the speech is miserably corrupt. 
I propose the following reading as tentative towards its cor- 
rection. , 

Manage his own estate ? 
Lies he not bedrid and in pain ? Does nothing 
But what he* 8 bid, being cliildish ? 

— ^Ib. " Review Sicilia." — " Re- view " in the folio. 

Act 5, sc. 1. " She had just such cause." — So the folio. 
The only alteration that is needed is to transpose the two 
words. — lb. " Infirmity (Which waits upon worn times,) hath 
something seiz'd His wished ability." — Probably " limbs " and 
" stay'd ". 

Act 5, sc. 3. " Lonely apart." — ^The folio has "louely ", and 
I see no reason for the alteration, which is tautological. 
The figure is kept apart on account of its special beauty. — lb. 
*^ On : those who think," etc., is one modern reading ; the 
other is " or those ". We are told that the " on " of the 
folio is emphatic. Any one who will carefully read the 
passage will see it is a misprint for "but ". — lb. " Bequeath 
to death your numbness,'^' — The folio has " numnesse" ; pro- 
bably it should be " dumbness ". 

Kiis'G John. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " Lent us here." — Probably " sent ". — ^Ib. Lord 
of thy presence.^' — Lord of thy good looks. The Bastard 
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has this without land and Eobert, a few lines lower, " his 
shape " with land. — lb. " Good den *' means good day and 
not good e'en. — lb. " There's toi/s abroad.'' — The folio has 
" toyes ", probably a misprint for " noise ". 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Against the browes of this resisting town." 
— So the folio. The word was probably "tow'rs". — lb. 
" That hot rash haste so indirectly shed." — ^Probably " indis- 
creetly ". — lb. ** Our just and lineal entrance to our oumJ' — 
The first word was probably "lawful", which makes the 
metre right ; the second " town ", i,e. Angers, which he 
wishes to enter without fighting. — lb. " His lawful king ". — 
Eead "her", i.e., England. — lb. '^ Outfacedinfajit state.'* — 
This is probably " outraced ", i.e. erased. "State" is per- 
haps " right ". — lb, " As great Alcides' shooes upon an ass. 
— This is most ridiculous. The word was probably " robes 
the capital R having been mistaken for sh. The Nemean 
lion's skin was one of the principal things Hercules was known 
by. Ovid makes Dejanira say he wore it over his left 
shoulder. Dionysus and his servant, in turn (Frogs), by 
wearing a lion's skin and carrying a club passed through 
Hades as Hercules. The lion's skin that Austria wears has 
nothing to do with shoes. Pes is not a shoe. 

Act 2, sc. 2. " Kings, of our fears." — There are several 
readings. The folio has " Kings of our feares ", which is no 
doubt right. A number of amusing notes have been written 
on this passage. They are " kings of their fears " in the 
same way as King John is " lord of his presence ". Suppose 
that they had been " slaves of their fears ", how then P — ^Ib. 
" Smacks it not something of the policy ? " — ^Read " true ". — 
lb. ''With swiiter spleene." — Probably for "speede"; it is 
the people themselves who are to receive them joyfully. — ^Ib. 
" Here's a stay.'' — Probably a mistake for " slave ". A " stay" 
could do nothing. — lb. "First assured." — ^Read " affied ", i.e. 
betrothed. The kiss was the proper ceremony on betrothal. 
See Shakspere elsewhere. 

Act 3, sc. 1. " For grief is proud, and makes his owner 
stoop." — So the folio. Read " but ", which renders all the 
long notes unnecessary. Accent " is ". The modern altera- 
tion is against the sense of the passage. — lb. " A cased lion." 
— So the folio, with a long s. This is certainly " chafed ", 
which is on all-fours with what follows. How could a 
" chased " lion be held by the paw ? — lb. " With me thy 
fortune lies." — This is clearly " lives ", as Constance repeats 
the words. 

Act 3, sc. 4. " Convicted sail." — I think the sense is " con- 
vected ", brought together, and not overpowered. 
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Act 4, sc. 1. "And quench this fiery indignation Even 
in the matter of mine innocence/' — So the folio. Bead 
" its" and " water ", i.e. his tears will extinguish the burning 
irons. 

Act 4, sc. 2. " That the time's enemies." — Probably 
"king's"; but the whole paragraph is loose. — lb. "To 
imderstand a laic ; to know the meaning Of dangerous 
majesty." — ^Eead " sign ". See further on the speech of King 
John. "Dangerous" is perhaps " humorous ", whimsical. — 
lb. "Slowly; run more fast." — ^There should be no point: 
it is a translation of festina lente. — lb. " Wrested pomp." — 
Eead " wasted ". 

Act 4, sc. 3. "Do not prove me so." — Read "but". — ^Ib. 
" New powers from home and discontents at home.'' — Proba- 
bly the first " home " was written " farre ". 

Act 5, sc. 1. "My crown I could give off.^' — In Act 4, 
sc. 2, the Prophet says "up", and this is clearly the sense 
here. 

Act 6, sc. 2. "And cripple thee unto a pagan shore." 
— This has been altered to " grapple ", but the manuscript 
was more likely " couple ".—lb. '^ Bank'd their towns." — 
Probably a misprint for " pass'd ". 

Act 5, sc. 7. " Fierce extremes In their continuance.^^ — 
Read " contrariance ". The other mistakes have been cor- 
rected. — lb. "Leaves them invisible.'* — This is, of course, 
"insensible^', as only two lines above he says "the parts 
will not feel themselves ". — lb. " The tackle of my heart is 
crack'd and burnt'- — ^Read "burst", broken. — lb. I have a 
kinde [ ] soule, that would give thankes." — So the folio. 
The line is defective. I think "of" should be inserted at 
the brackets and the modem alteration disregarded. 

Richard the Second. 

Act 1, sc. 1. "In haste whereof." — Perhaps " test ". — ^Ib. 
"Impeach my height." — The folio has "hight", perhaps for 
"right''.— lb. " ^Moh feeble wrong."— Read " treble ". 

Act 1, sc. 3. "Upon pain of life." — Read "death". 
The formula should be the same as that of Bolingbroke a few 
lines above. 

.Act 2, sc. 1. " Then there are sound." — This has been 
altered in the modern to " found ", but it is probably " sung". 
— lb. ^^ A.§Qms,t infection and the hand of war." — ^A number 
of hard words have been proposed in place of " infection '*. 
It is a misprint for "invasion". — lb. "Young hot colts 
being ;Vd"— Read "urg'd".- lb. "Though death be 
jpoore." — So the folio; possibly for "sowre". — lb. "Take 
h'om h'me Sis charters." — Read "him'', i.e. Bolingbroke. 
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Act 2, sc. 2. " Take advantage of the absent time" — 
This IS nonsense. When is time absent? It should be 
" king ".; It is printed right further on in Hotspur^s speech, 
etc. It is one of the general charges. 

Act 2, sc. 3. " TlT^eU thanks.''— Read " deep felt ".—lb. 
"Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye." — Head 
** indulgent". 

Act 3, sc. 2. "As a long parted mother/' etc. — ^This 
passage is muddled as now printed. I propose to read : 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 

So weeping-spailing greet I thee, my earth, etc. 

— lb. ''Model" should be "module", the equivalent of the 
Latin " modulus '?, a small portion. Shakspere uses this 
word elsewhere. 

Act 3, sc. 3. " Totter' d battlements."— The folio has 
" tatter'd ". I see no reason for the alteration. Further on 
we have " ragged battlements ". 

Act 3, sc. 4. " For what I have, I need not " repent." — 
Read " repine ". 

Act 4, sc. 1. " In that dead time." — Read "dread ". — lb. 
" I, no ; no, I : for I must nothing bee." — Read " no king ". 
— It will be noticed that this correction makes the line read 
rhythmically, which previously it did not without an awkward 
stress on " thing " ; and I do not see how the old form can 
be changed without spoiUng the Kne. 

Act 5, sc. 2. " He shall be none" — Read " gone ". 

Act 6, sc. 3. " Heinous ere it be." — Read " e'er ". 

Henry the Fourth, Part I. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood." — The 
word " Erinnys " has obtained possession of the text in place 
of " entrance ". No more unfortunate word could well have 
been selected. It is a syllable too long. It is absurd to 
make the Erinnys " thirsty ", their offerings being of the 
most simple kind, and they live in the air. I have used much 
thought in the endeavour to find a word that would yield 
sense, and which the printers might have mistaken. I now 
believe that word to be " engeance ", race, spoken disdain- 
fully. This only causes the alteration of two letters, and 
makes perfect sense. I thought at one time that the word 
must relate to a female, but Chaucer says, " That feld hath 
eyen, and the woode hath eeres ", which is supposed to come 
from " Campus habet lumen, et habet nemus auris acumen ", 
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which shows that this is not necessary, as " her " may relate 
to the soil, which we see may have organs the same as 
men. 

Act 1, sc. 2. " That were it not here apparent that thou 
art heir-apparent." — *^jffot'' is not in the folio, and its 
insertion makes the passage unintelligible. The Sense is that 
it was here, i,e, on the spot, apparent, etc. The hostess was 
compelled to put up with less than her due. 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Great oneyers." — There can be no reason- 
able doubt that Johnson^s explanation is correct, and that 
these words are merely slang for " great ones ^\ This would 
be more evident by putting a hyphen, " great-oneyers ". 

Act 2, sc. 4. *^ Hivo says the drunkard." — I see no 
meaning in this. Can it be "bibo", I drink? — lb. "I 
would I were a weaver, I could sing psalms and any thing. ^^ — 
The folio has " all manner of songs ". — lb. " Banish not him 
thy Harry's company " (bis). — So alfeo in the folio. It is a 
plain printer^s double. 

Act 3, sc. 1. ''To frighted fields." — ^The sense seems to 
be "in". — ^Ib. "The archdeacon has divided it." — ^Act 1, 
sc. 3, shows this is the " Archbishop " of York. — lb. " And 
give the tongue a helpful ornament." — The usual interpre- 
tation, following Johnson, is " the English language " ; but 
from Glendower's jeer in the next line and Hotspur's answer, 
it is evident that Glendower means his own tongue. — Ib^ 
" Too wilful-ft^me."— Probably " wHful blunt". 

Act 3, sc. 2. " While men delay."— Probably " we '\ 

Act 3, sc. 3. "Any other injuries but these." — Read 
'^ treasures ". 

Act 4, sc. 3- "Gave him their heirs." — I suspect 
"hearts". 

Act 5, sc. 2. The following passage, which is completely 
unintelligible in the original, I propose provisionally to 
read : 

And by that music let us all embrace 

Pop heaven ; /(w sure some of us never shall 

A second time do such a courtesy. 

Act 5, sc. 4. " Where stained nobility lies trodden on."— 
Probably "slain". — lb. ^' Oh, Harry, thou hast robb'd me 
of my pouth/' — Certainly wrong. Perhaps ^*fame^\ — lb. 
" So /aire is done." — So the folio. Probably " farre ". 

Henry the Fourth, Part II. 

Act 1, sc. 1. ^'Able horse." — The horse is dead tired. 
Perhaps " feeble ".—lb. " Let 07ie spirit."— Read " the ".— 
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lb. ^'Of fair King Richard."— As far as I can see the word 
in the folio is ** fa&e ^' for " falne ", which is better. 

Act 1, sc. 3. " Heard our cause and know our means." — 
The folio has "causes". — Possibly it is a misprint for 
"plans", which would put the metre right. — lb. '^Project 
of a power." — ^Perhaps " prospect ". 

Act 1, sc. 3. I propose to read : 

Yes, if this -present poUcy of war 

Needed the instant action. A cause on foot 

Lives 80 in hope as in an early spring, etc. 

— lb. "And being now trimmed in thine own desires." — 
Read " cramm'd ". 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Being you are to."— Perhaps " seeing". 

Act 2, sc. 2. " I will imitate the honourable Romans in 
brevity." — Read " Roman". The commentators have missed 
the point of this. It is Caesar's "Veni, vidi, vici" that is 
imitated by " I commend me to thee, I commend thee, and 
I. leave thee ". Shakspere has used it in other plays. 

Act 3, sc. 1. " And leav'st the kingly couch A watch-case 
or alarum-bell ? " — I have printed it as it ought to be. The 
kingly couch is in a continual state of perturbation and 
alarm. — lb. " Seal up " should be "seel up ". — lb, " Slipp'ry 
clouds " — not " slippery ". I hold to " shrouds ", to which 
only the adjective is applicable. 

Act 4, sc. 1. ^^ Cruarded with rage." — Read "goaded". 
'* Rage " is turned in the modern into " rags ". — ^Ib. Turning 
your books to graves.*^ — This was probably written " grones ". 

Act 4, sc. 2. "Let our trains march by us." — Read 
" your ". This constitutes the trick. 

Act 4, Bc. 4. " Unless some dull and favourable handy — 
This is a mess. Perhaps we may provisionally read, " Unless 
some lulling-favourable harp ". — ^Ib. "Bold/^^^rs." — ^I make 
the sense "feres", associates. — lb. "And all thy friends, 
which thou must make thy friends." — Read " my ". 

Henry the Fifth. 



Act 1, sc. 1. " Consideration, like an angel." — Probably 
"commiseration". — lb. "Show my sail of greatness." — 
Perhaps "soul". 

Act 1, sc. 2. " Than amply to imbar their crooked titles." 
— ^It should be modernised " imbare ", i.e. show. It is used 
antithetically to "hide". I do not think "net" is the 
word. — ^Ib. "The eagle England being in prey." — Read 
"away". 
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Act 3, ac. 2. " KcTsr was monarch better fear'd and 
lov'd." — Perhaps "serv'd", — lb. "But he that temper'd 
thee." — Eead " tempted", which is the subject. 

Act 2, 8C. 4. "Left by ihefainl and neglected English." 
— Possibly " feeble ", which would account for the neglect. 
— lb. " Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing." 
— " Mountain " appears to have got in by mistake. "Sire" 
may be a dissyllable. — lb, " The native mightiness and fate 
of him." — Perhaps "pith ". — lb. "Turn /trad and stop pur- 
suit." — Probably " round ". 

Act 3. Chorus. "The young " Ph(ebm fanning." — There 
is something wrong here. The folio has " Phcebus fajTiing ". 
If "fanning" is the right word it should be zephyrs; if 
" Phoabus ", playing. 

Act 3, ac. 4. "De nails"(folio "de mayleea"). In the 
repetition Kathcriue makes a mistake, which the maid corrects. 
This is lost sight of. It should bo printed " mails" in the 
modem editions. 

Act 3, sc. 5. " Can sodden water." — This is intended for 
beer ; but how is water " sodden " ? — Perhaps " sowre " was 
the word, which would make the metre right. — lb. " Poor 
wo may call them in their native lords." — Probably " lands ", 
in opposition to " rich fields ". 

Act 4, sc. 3. " Mark then abouiidinij valour," etc, — It 
should be printed " a bounding " (two words), i.e. recoiling. 

Act 4, EC. 7. "I have _^/i'rf these bones for »ii!?e ransom." 
— The folio has " 'fined", which gives a meaning. " Mine " 
needs altering. 

Act 5, sc. 2. " Her vine . . . unpruned dies." — ^Probably 
"lies". — lb. " Defective in their natures." — Probably "nur- 
ture", *,e. having been neglected. — lb. "Even so our houses." 
— It is absolutely necessary to put a semicolon after " houses ", 
or the sense is ruined. — lb. " Reduce into our former favour." 
— Read "their". 

lllCH.\lin THE Thihi). 

Act 1, sc. 2. Following the folio, we have "Vouchsafe 
[defus'd infection of man)." — This is the retort to Richard's 
"Vouchsafe (divine perfection of a woman) ". This makes it 
clear that the true reading is " deform'd imperfection of man". 
The modem text is nonsense. 

Act 2, sc. 1. "More to peace ... at peace on earth." — 
Should be " at " for antithesis and sense. 

Act 2, sc. 4. " Let mothers doubt." — The proverb is " doc- 
tors doubt", — lb, " The sum of all I can I have discloa'd." — 
Jiefld " know ", or it may be " con ". 
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Act 3, sc. 1. "Short summers lightly have a forward 
spring." — Probably a misprint for " mostly". — lb. " With 
what a sharp provided wit he reasons." — Probably " preco- 
cious ". This is a reason why he cannot live long. 

Act 4, sc. 1. " England's counted^'* — Perhaps " ^nointed". 

Act 4, sc. 4. " Decline all this." — Read " reverse". — ^Ib. 
^^ Hear my impatience." — Read '^bear", endure. — lb. '^Of 
all one pain save for a night of groans Endur'd of her, for 
whom you bid like sorrow." — Read " strain " and " did ". 

Act 5, sc. 2. " Men of sound direction.^' — Read " discre- 
tion". 

Act 5, sc. 3. "I died /or hope.'' — Read " fordone". 

Henry the Eighth. 

Act 1, sc. 1. "JTc? were something mistaken." — Read 
"you". — lb. "-Dee is on me." — The folio has "dye", which 
should not be altered. 

Act 4, sc. 2. " One that by suggestion Tied all the king- 
dom."— I think "tied" should be "ruled". 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Act 1, sc. 2. "Hamess'd light."— The folio has "lyte". 
— lb. " Will he Tgive you the nod. ... If he do, the rich 
shall have no more." — This seems a copyist's or printer's 
mess. I propose to read " then I shall have none". 

Act 1, sc. 3. " Men ? The fineness of which metal." — 
Read "whose mettle". — lb. "Heart of our numbers" — Read 
"members". — It refers to the body of a man. — lb. "Aga- 
memnon and the hand of Greece." — Perhaps " host ". — lb. 
^ ^ Masticke mwGB." — I think this word is a misprint of " mas- 
tifie". 

Act 2, sc. 1. "How if he hadboUs? fuU."— The foHo 
has " boils(ful) ". It may be " foul". 

Act 2, sc. 2. " The wound of peace is surety." — " Wound" 
is certainly wrong ; perhaps it is "ground", i,e, ** founda- 
tion ". 

Act 3, sc. 2. "Let aUconsta^it men." — This is against the 
grain of the argument. • It should be " inconstant ", as they 
are only to be called these names if they are false. 

Act 3, sc. 3. "Things to love" — ^Read "come". He 
leaves Troy because he has a foreknowledge that it will be 
destroyed. — lb. " I am poore of late." — So the folio. It seems 
a misprint of "falne" — ^his declension being the subject of 
meditation. — ^Ib. " Is married there." — Read "mirror'd ". — 
lb. " I have derision medicinable." — I do not see howAchilles 
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can drink this. Perhaps it is " demulsion '^ (?) — lb. "Keeps 
place wiiJh thought." — ^Read"pace". — lb. "Graspes m the 
commerJ' — So the folio. Read " grasps the incomer ". — lb. 
"To see us here unarm'd." — The modern punctuation makes 
it seem that Hector is to see Achilles unarmed. It is the 
reverse. The folio is right. 

Act 4, sc. 4. " Their loving well composed."— The sense is 
'' bodies ". 

Act 4, sc. 5. " Subscribes To tender objects." — Read " sub- 
sides ", i,e. " spares ". 

Act 6, sc. 2. ** Bid me doe not anything but that sweete 
Greeke." — So the folio ; but it is nonsense. In the modem, 
"not "is struck out; thereby making sense, but ruining 
the poetry. By looking two lines above, it will be seen that 
"doe not" stand for "bestow". It is an answer. — lb. "If 
there be rule in vnitie itself." — I suspect " vanity " is the 
word. 

Act 5, sc. 3. " My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to 
the day.^' — Read " to-day", which puts the metre right. — ^Ib. 
I propose to read : 

For we would give much, to count as virtuous thefts, 
And rob in the belialf of charity. 

— lb. '^ And. Cassandra, call my father to persuade." — 
Head " thy ". — lb. " Mine honour keeps the weather of my 
fate."— Probably " tether ". 

Act 6, sc. 6. " Scaled sculs/' — The word " sculs " is not 
entirely obsolete. Fishermen pronounce it " schools ". It 
has the same meaning as shoals. 

Act 5, sc. 6. "My rest and negligence." — ^Probably 
" rust " ; " rest " is no reason. 

Act 5, sc. 11. "Here starve we out the night." — Read 
"light", i.e. wait as long as daylight remained. They then 
marched back to Troy. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " Scale't." — Considering the great number of 
errors in this play, this may well be a misprint ; the sense 
being " It is an old story, but I will stale it a little more". — 
lb. Menenius breaks off the belly's speech at "all at once ", 
and when he resumes he repeats the words. "Audit up, 
that a//."— Should be "you".— lb. "To make him worthy," 
etc. — There seems to be a line omitted after this, as there is 
no connection. — lb.," Thou rascal that art tcorst in blood to 
run, Lead'st first," etc. — I think this is " first ", i.e. the 
great toe. 
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Act 1, sc. 4. "Nor a man that fears you less than he." — 
Eead "more". — ^Ib. "Even to Calues wish." — So the folio. 
It is in the modem " Cato's " ; but I do not see how this 
alteration can be accepted. Putting aside the anachronism, 
no evidence is brought to show that either of the Catos pos- 
sessed such sentiments of passion. On the contrary, insensi- 
bility to the accidents of life has rather been reckoned their 
merit : to go to dinner or to execution with the same equa- 
nimity. It is thought that there is no such name as Calvus ; 
but it is mentioned in conjunction with Catullus by Horace, 
serm. lib. 1, sat. 10. This was probably Caius Calvus, who 
wrote epigrams against Julius Caesar, and is said to have ac- 
cused Pompey of being in the habit of scratching his head with 
one finger. On the whole, I think it better that the name 
shoidd remain indefinite than that it should be altered wrong. 
If it must be altered, " Mars's " would perhaps be better. 

Act 1, sc. 6. " See here these movers that do prize their 
hours,^' — ^There are several mistakes about the words " hours " 
and " honours]", which seem to have arisen from mistaking 
contractions, in some cases where the word " hours " is in- 
tended for a contraction mistaking it for a full word and 
contrariwise. I propose to read : " See here these curs that 
do prize their honours." " Curres " was the old spelling. — 
lb. ^' Sir, praise me not." — Probably " mocke ". He has not 
been praised. 

Act 1, sc. 6. "Their hands in the vaward." — ^Read 
"bands", troops. 

Act 1, sc. 7. " Let him alone.-' — ^Read " come ". 

Act 1, sc. 8. " Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor More 
than thy fame, and envy." — Eead " I envy ". 

Act 1, sc. 9. In the very much controverted " drums and 
trumpets " passage, I think the farther the departure from 
the original the more entangled it has become. Following 
the folio, I suggest : 

May these same instruments which you profane 

Never sound more. When drums and trumpets shall 

I' th* field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 

Made all of false-fac'd soothing. 

Where steel grows soft as the parasite's silk. 

Let them be made an overture for th* wars. 

Coriolanus does not condemn drums and trumpets altogether, 
but only those particular ones which have been prostituted 
to personal flattery. Afterwards he reflects on them gene- 
rally. Coriolanus's violence is against mobs, not " courts 
and cities ". Then, lastly, he points out what drums and 
trumpets should alone be used for. 
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Act 1, 8C. 10. I think " embarquements " should be spelt 
** embarguements." 

Act 2, sc. 1. " He's a bear indeed that lives like a lamb." 
— Bead " baes " ; it is Brutus's proposition inverted. 

Act 2, sc. 2. *^ Weeds before a vessel under sail."-r-Those 
who hold to " waves '' do not seem to notice that they do not 
fall below the stem. 

Act 2, sc. 3. " Be off to them most counterfeitly." — ^Read 
" bestow ". — lb. " Officiall markes.^^ — Probably " robes '\ 

Act 3, sc. 1. " Vail your ignorance." — Read " impotence ". 
— lb. " Could never be the native of our so frank donation." 
— Read "motive". — lb. "Cure this caused' — This word 
seems to have got in by mistake; omitting it, there is a 
twelve-syllable line. 

Act 3, sc. 2. " Woollen vessels."— The folio has " WoUen 
vassailes ". I think it is " wooden vessels ", being bought 
and sold with groats. — lb. " Which for your best ends." — 
Probably " when ". — lb. I propose to read : 

Volurnnia, I prythee now, my son, 
Go to them, with tnis bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having stretch'd it, here be with them [^shmos how]. 
Thy knee bussing the stones (for in such business 
Action is eloquence and the eyes of th' ignorant 
More learned than the ears), waving thy hand : 
When after thus correcting thy stout heart, 
Now humble as the ripest mulherry 
That will not hold the handling, say to them 
Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils 
Hast not the soft way, which thou dost confess 
Were fit for thee to use and they to claim 
In asking their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs so far 
As thou hast power and reason. 

Act 3, sc. 3. " To seem the same you are not." — Probably 
'* thing ". — lb. " The smiles of knaves Tent in my cheeks." 
— Clearly dent-in ", i,e, dimple. — lb. *' As now at last Given 
hostile strokes." — I think " ha^ ". 

Act 4, sc. 1. " Being gentle woimdedJ' — Should be 
" gentle-minded ", etc. The meaning of the passage is, that 
in fair weather the largest vessel and the smallest cock-boat 
may alike float in safety ; but when a storm comes, " when 
fortune's blows are most struck home ", it requires " a noble 
cunning " to navigate the frail vessel and the gentle mind in 
safety. 

Act 4, sc. 2. "You shall heare some J' — ^Read ''soon ". 

Act 4, sc. 3. " Like beasts, and cowardly nobles." — Read 
^'the". 
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Act 4, sc. 7. " Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair, To 
extol what it hath done/' — This is one of the puzzling para- 
graphs of the play. I propose to read : 

Hath not a tongue so eloquent as a slave 
T' extol what it hath done. 

Act 5, sc. 1. ^' This so never needed help." — Read " much'', 
which makes the metre right. — lb. " Bai^e petitions." — Read 
" base". — lb. "/shall ere long have knowledge of my suc- 
cess." — Probably " you ". 

Act 5, sc. 2. " Blown out of your gates." — Eead ^* our ". 

Act 6, sc. 3. "Let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars."— Probably "angry ".—lb. "Trust to 't 
thou shalt not J' — »The following speeches show that " too " is 
the word. — lb. " -Fbrwe;' fortune." — Perhaps "firmer". 

EoMEO AND Juliet. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " Many others, friends." — Possibly " many 
other's friends ". 

Act' 1, sc. 2. "Earth-treading stars that make dark 
heaven light." — ^The conceit of this is that the women at the 
festival are such stars that they illimiine the dark heaven in 
the same way as the stars in heaven illumine the dark earth. 
No alteration is needed. — ^Ib. " In that crystal scales." — Eead 
" those," i.e. his eyes. 

Act 1, sc. 3. ** A parlous knock." — The folio has " peril- 
ous ", which is right' for prose or poetry. I think the nurse's 
speeches are prose. — lb. "See how one another lends con- 
tent,''^—** Content " should be " concent ", agreement, har- 
mony. " One another " is not to be read in the usual way 
as vicissim, but as it were "one to another". 

Act 1, sc. 4. "The fish lives in the sea." — This is 
probably "shines", and is a translation of in mare micunt 
pisces. This is consonant with the argument ; the other word 
is not. 

Act 2, sc. 2. '^Her eye in heaven." — Eead "eyes". 
Her two eyes are in heaven and two stars have taken their 
places. 

Act 2, sc. 3. " Flecked." — ^There is a long double in the 
folio at this place, and in one case the word is spelt " fleckel'd" 
and in the other " fleckled ". It is of much the same mean- 
ing as speckled. The modern spelling is no improvement. — 
lb. " In plants, herbs, stones." — The sense seems " flow'r^". 
— lb. " That part cheers each part." — " Part " should be 
deleted ; " that " relates to smelling. — lb. " My intercession.'* 

c 
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— The sense seems " thy intervention ", Le. the friar's to 
marry them. — lb. The folio has " Rest homely in thy drift ". 
— ^This has been modernised to " and ". I think it should be 
" best '\ 

Act 3, sc. 1. " My bloud . . . doth lie a bleeding ". — So 
the folio. I suspect it is " land ". 

Act 3, sc. 2. " Spread thy close curtain, love-performing 
night! That runawayes' eyes may wee}),'' etc. — This may 
safely be altered to " That in no ways eyes may peep ". It is 
in effect the same thought as in Macbeth, " Nor heaven peep 
through the blanket of the dark ", and both passages may be 
explained by the definition of " looking through the deep- 
veiled tegument of tenebrosity ". This gets rid of many 
outrageous alterations. It may be considered that the three 
words were written as one, as was not unusual with old 
writers. — lb. ^'Beautiful tyrant." — These words are not 
contrarious as they ought to be. Possibly " beautiful " should 
be " boimtiful ", or, better, " merciful ". 

Act 3, sc. 3, " Hath rushed aside the law."—" Rush'd " 
should probably be " pushed ". We have " shove by justice " 
in Hamlet — lb. " Which thou at once would lose,'^ — Head 
"loose", the opposite of meet, i,e. conjoin. — lb. "Puttest 
np thy fortune.'' — Eead "by". — lb. "As was decreed.^' — 
There has been no decree. It is " agreed ". 

Act 3, sc. 6. " So green ... an eye." — Read " keen ". 

Act 4, sc. 1. " Past care, past help." — Read " cure ". — lb. 
" To chide away this shame." — Read " hide ". — lb. " Yellow 
chapless skulls." — Read " hollow ". — lb. " Grave . . . 
grave." — I think the first should be "tomb ". — The modern 
alteration is ridiculous. — lb. " And this distilling liquor drink 
thou off." — This is changed in the modern to " distilled " : a 
most preposterous alteration. It should be " bestilling ", i.e. 
to render motionless. — lb. " Inconstant toy J' — I think " toy " 
shoyld be omitted. 

Act 4, sc. 3. " Upon thy rapier's point." — So the folio. 
Read " his ". 

Act 4, sc. 5. "I warrant her sA^." — I think "she" 
should be omitted, and that the whole speech of the Nurse, 
although printed in the folio as poetry, is prose. This is a 
subject that requires very close scrutiny. Nothing should be 
printed as verse that does not read rhythmically. It is as 
easy to suppose that Shakspere might fall into a habit of 
writing ten-syllable sentences as for a great cantatrice to give 
orders to her cook in passages of cantabile. — lb. " Have I 
thought long to see this morning's face." — I think " sought" 
is the word. — lb. With great deference I submit the following, 
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which I think refers to Juliet not changing features in 
death : 

love ! life not life, but life in death. 

— ^Ib. " Uncomfortable timeJ^ — ^Perhaps " death ". 

Act 6, sc. 1. "Need and oppression starveth in thine 
eyes." — ^Read " stareth ". 

Act 5^ sc. 3. " Timeless end/' — I do not know what this 
means. Perhaps " luckless ". 

TiMON OF Athens. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " Leaving no tract behind." — ^Eead " track ", * 
vestigium. — lb. "Wears, sir, as it grows,'' — Read "goes" : 
it is an answer. — lb. " Mean eyes have seen The foot above 
the head." — Perhaps " men's ". — lb. " When he mmt need 
me." — ^Perhaps "most needs". — lb. "Are prized by their 
masters." — Read " as ". We see Timon mends the jewel by 
wearing it. 

Act 1, sc. 2. " Dip their meat in one man's blood." — 
Probably "hands ".—lb. " Pledges the breath of him."— So 
also the folio. It should be " health ". — lb. " Oil and root." 
—The folio " oyle and roote ". It should be " soil ".—lb. 
" Too weak to be a sinner, '' — ^I think it should be " sire ", to 
rhyme with " mire ", which puts the metre right. — lb. 
*' Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus ! " — Here the 
name of the speaker is omitted (there are several such acci- 
dents in the folio, which have been corrected) and " dich " 
is a misprint for " diet ". The passage should read : " Alcib. 
Much good diet thy good heart, Apemantus ! " Much the 
same words are used in Merry Wives, Act 1, sc. 1. 

Act 2, sc. 2. "A wastefuU cocke." — So the folio. I believe 
it to be a misprint for "wakeful nooke". — lb. "That now 
they are at /a//." — So also the folio. Perhaps a misprint for 
" fault". — lb. '^Ingeniously I speak." — Read "ingenuously". 

Act 3, sc. 5. " He did behave his anger." — The folio has 
" behoove ". Perhaps " reprove ". — lb. " Purchase his own 
time.'' — Perhaps "life'\ 

Act 4, sc. 1. " And yet confusion live." — Read " let '\ 

Act 4, sc. 2. ^* Let's shake our heads," — ^It should be 
"hands", previous to separating. — lb. '^Or to live." — Read 



" as " 



Act 4,[^sc. 3. " Not Nature (to whom all sores lay siege)." — 
Perhaps "Greatness'^ and "sorts". The vernacular appears 
to be (Timon speaks) that when people become powerful and 
rich they are constrained to cut poor relations. We §ee how* 
that is in the remainder of the speech. — lb. " I will not kiss 

c2 
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thee." — Read ** but ". It is his kissing her that is to give 
the disease back. — lb. "Swear against objects.'' — ^Pernaps 
"shrieks^', which suits the metre. — lb. "Dry up thy 
marrows.'' — ^Probably " meadows '\ — lb. " Passive drugs." — 
What are they ? The folio has " drugges ", i.e. drudges. — 
lb. ^^ But even the mere necessities upon it." — Probably 
"not".— lb. "Alteration of [ ] honour."— Probably "his" 
at the bracket, and I propose to read 

Grant that I may ever love and rather sue 

Those that would mischief me ihan those who woo. 

— lb. "Ab rich men deal gifts." — "Rich" should probably 
be deleted. 

Act 6, sc. 1. " Black-co^7^^'c? night." — ^Read " cover'd." 
—lb. " Offer' d light."— Read " open ". 

Act 5, sc. 2. " Of its own fall." — Read "fault ", which is 
what they want to make up. It is probable that in several 
cases " fait " has been mistaken. 

Act 5, sc. 5. "^The deed of saying is quite out of use." — 
Read "paying". 

Julius Cjesar. 

Act 2, sc. 1. "For if thou path thy native semblance on. 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough To hide thee from pre- 
vmtion." — For "path" read "put", and for "prevention" 
read "prehension", i.e. capture, from the Latin prehendo. — 
lb. " If not the face of men." — Perhaps " fate ". — lb. Both 
the folio and the modern text have something wrong. I 
propose to read : 

When Caesar's head is off. Caaca. Yet I fear him 
Por the ingrafted love he bears to Cseear. 

— ^Ib. ^^ Dew of slumber." — Perhaps "due". I doubt the 
line in other respects. — lb. "I charm you."-T-Read "charge". 

Act 4, sc. 1. "His corporal motion governed by my 
spirit." — ^Read "motion's". — lb. "Objects, arts,^'eio. — The 
editors have completely missed the sense of this. " Objects " 
is used in its etymological meaning of things cast aside and 
"arts" should be "orts". It is not meant that Lepidus 
actually does these things, but only that his disposition is of 
that kind. — ^Ib. " Our best friends made [ ], our means 
stretch'd." — ^Both sense and metre in this line are defective. 
I propose to read"secui*e and" at the brackets. 

Act 4, sc. 2. " In his own change'' — Read " charge ", i.e. 
troops under his own immediate command. 

Act 4, sc. 3. " '^Qw-acted and encourag'd."' — Read "new 
aided". 
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Macbeth. 

Act 1, sc. 2. *^ The knowledge of the broil.'* — ^Eead 
" your". Probably a contraction was mistaken. 

Act 1, sc. 3. " Eumpfed ronyon." — I am inclined to 
think that these words were intended] to mean wrinkled 
mangy [woman understood], "We have the English word 
" rumpled ", and in German there is the word " riimpfen ", 
which means to wrinkle. ** Ronyon " there is no difficulty 
about. — ^Ib. "As thick as tale Can post with post.'* — Perhaps 
" hail Came ". — lb. " My thought, Whose murder yet is but 
fantastical." — ^Perhaps " matter '^ i,e. his ideas are only in- 
choate. 

Act 2, sc. 2. "Listning their feared — Read "prayer", 
which is what he wishes to say "Amen" to. — lb. "The 
multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the green one red." 
— The passage is pointed as it ought to be. It is surprising 
how any editor could have been troubled about such very 
common English. There can be no question about the 
" seas" being "multitudinous" and that they are "green". 
Then "incarnadine" is a verb, to make red. Thus the 
second line is merely a repetition and enforcement of the 
first. Byron uses this idiom in the Childe Harold: "Making 
it [the ground] all one emerald." 

Act 3, sc. 1. " While then, God be with you." — Read 
" till ". — lb. " And mine eternal jeweV^ — This is probably 
" soul ": the metre will allow it. — lb. " Bow'd you to the 
grave,^' — Read " ground " : he is going to commit murder. — 
lb. " In such bloody distance/' — Read " instance ". 

Act 3, sc. 2. "Eat ourmealia fear." — Read "meals". 

Act 3, sc. 4. The speech of Lady Macbeth has not been 
reduced to sense. This can be done by altering the punctua- 
tion and changing the word " 'tis " to " 'less " and perhaps 
" sold " should be " cold ". I propose to read it thus : 

My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer ; the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd while 'tis a-making ; 
*L€88 given with welcome, to feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony : 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Act 3, sc. 5. " Gone . . . Acheron." — These two words 
are put for rhyme in the modernisation. The folio has 
" gon ". 

Act 4, sc. 1. " Under a cold stone." — ^The article has been 
accidentally omitted and makes out the line. 

Act 4, sc. 2. *^ Antiqtie round." — Should be "antic", ftm- 
tastical. It has no relation to antiquity. 



Act 4, sc. 3. "Cooi'cy your pleasures." — Probably '-enjoy". 
— lb. "Summer-seeming luet." — Perhaps "Burfeit-seekiiig", 
— lb. "And the cha.nce o£ goodness." — Read "success". 

Act 5, sc, 3. " TInroiKjh youths," — The folio baa "un- 
ruffe " ; perhaps for " unripe ". 

Act 5, EC. 3. The folio has "What rhubarb, cytne," etc. 
— " Cyme " has been altered to senna, ivhich must be wrong, 
aa it gives two fiyllablea in place of one. It would require a 
very extensive knowledge of the old materia medica before 
this word can be aafely rejected. 

Hamlet. 
Act 1, ac. 1. "As stars with trains of fire and dews of 
blood, Disasters in the sun," etc. — There ia a similar but 
more extended passage in Julius Cwsai; Act 2, sc, 2, The 
whole of these portents are to be found in Ovid's Metanior- 
phoses, book 15, lines 783-798, and arc printed at length in 
the first edition of this pamphlet. A reasonably good reading 
may be given thua: "And stara with trainaof fire; fell dews 
of blood ", i.e. dews of blood fell. This would represent 

Sfepe faces visa; tnedik ardere sub aatria : 
Siepo inter nimboa guttai cecidera crueutos, 

This last clouae ia " drizzled blood " in Julius Cwsar. 

Act 1, BO. 2. " The head is not more native to the heart." 
— This seems very much like " servant ". — lb, " I would not 
have your enemy say so," — It appears to me that thia ahould 
be "hear", as that ia what does his "ear that violence". 
— lb. " Bestill'd." — I entirely dissent from the usual mean- 
ing given to this word, notwithstanding the authority of 
the quarto. It means that they stood still, but quaking 
like jelly. 

Act 1, sc. 3. " Sect and force." — Probably " act ". 

Act 2, sc. 1, " Sea of troubles " should on no accotint be 
altered. The expreaaion is as old aa literature. See ^schy- 
lua. Prom. Yinct. 795 ; Euripides, Hecuba, 834, etc. 

Act 2, sc. 2. " A good kissing carrion " means a good 
carrion for kissing; i.e. breeds fast aa a result of^the kissing, 
in this case maggots. As sometimes happens with this word, 
"kissing " here means rather more than it expresses. Shak- 
spere uaea it in the aame sense in All's Well: "He that 
kisses my wife is my friend." — lb. " Our monarchs and out- 
stretched heroes the beggar's shadows." — Thia ia probably 
" our greatest ", which accords with the argument. — lb. 
" Too dear, a halfpenny." — There should be no comma ; it 
destroys the sense. It is not that a halfpenny too much ia 
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paid, but too much for a halfpenny. — lb. " Like a neutral to 
his will and matter^ did nothing." — I believe these words 
should be deleted. 

Act 3, sc. 1. "You should not have believed me: for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock [, but] we shall 
relish of it [virtue] : I lov'd you not." — The comma should 
be taken out where the first bracket is and " but " changed to 
" that '^ It is a figure taken from grafting. In Winter's 
Tale, Act 4, sc. 3, we have : 

We marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. 

The point is that Hamlet, the old stock, cannot be made 
to partake of the flavour of the bud of nobler race, virtue. 

Act 3, sc. 2. " To hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature ; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time, his form and pressured — 
The word ** pressure '' should certainly be "presence". What 
is seen in the mirror is " The Time " personified. 1, " age ", 
whether old, young, etc. ; 2, "body", whether large, small, 
etc. ; 3, "form", whether round, oval, square, etc. ; 4, ^^ pre- 
sence ", whether presenting the appearance of a gentleman, 
rustic, etc. Lord Bacon, who was Shakspere's exact con- 
temporary, uses the word in the same sense. As you Like It: 
" Three young men of excellent growth and presence.''^ In 
Troilus and Cressida we have "I will put on his presence '\ — 
There are also examples in King John and elsewhere. — ^Ib. 
"I think nothing. — That's a fair thought to lie between maids' 
legs. — ^What is F — ^Nothing." — This is nonsense. By reading 
"thing" instead of "thought" allis put right.— lb. "Phoebus' 
cart gone round."— Why not " car " P " Gon " should be 
as in the original. — lb. " In neither ought or in extremity." 
— So the folio. Head " Is either nought ". This is the top 
line of a page and I suspect it has been broken and not 
properly put right. This was a very common thing in print- 
ing-offices when they used the balls. — lb. "My functions 
leave to do,^* — Bead " you ". — lb." Vienna,'^ — Considering the 
general badness of the printing, this might fairly be altered 
to " Vicenza ". 

Act 3, sc. 3. " We will ourselves provide J^ — The king 
tells them to " prepare ", and there can be no doubt that this 
is the word. — lb. " That's spirit upon whose spirit.'^ — This 
word is not wanted for sense or metre. " Whose " should 
be "whom". — lb. "ifmr^ with strings of Steele." — So the 
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IB " hams ". 

Act 3, Bc. 4. " Tou are the queen, your husband's brother's 
wifG ; But would you were not so ! You are my mother." — 
The last clause should read " But (would you were not so) 
you are my mother", — lb. "0, such a deed As from the 
body of contraction plucks The very soul and sweet religion 
makes A rhapsody of words." — "Contraction" should, be 
" contrition ", then the two clauses are in harmony with each 
other and mutually explanatory. It may be observed that 
tlie soul of contrition is sorrow for offence and resolution of 
amendment, and the body the words by which this condition 
is expressed. It follows, if the words are spoken without 
the feelings, that is done which Hamlet deprecates : " Heaven 
hath my empty words", says the king. See Memure- for 
Measure, Act 2, ac. 4. 

Act 4, sc. 1. " Oat oi haunt." — Eead "harm". 

Act 4, BC. 5. " Each toy seems prologue to some great 
amiss." — " Toy" seema a misprint for "joy". 

Act 4, sc. 7. Weeping brook," — I do not know what that 
is. Perhaps it is " sleeping ", as Ophelia does not seem to 
have been carried along. The proverb waa " II n'est pire 
eau que I'eau qui dort ". — lb. " i'rom her melodious kii/." — 
The folio has "buy", which I regard as a misprint for 
" buoy " ; and is opposite to " muddy death ". 

Act 6, 8C. 1. " He hath borne me on hia back a ibouaand 
times ; and now how abhorred my imagination ia ! my gorge 
risea at it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know 
not how oft." — According to this way of pointing the passage, 
Hamlet's gorge rises at the thought of having while a bw 
been carried pickaback by the defunct. This is absurd. It 
should be at the stinking skull, and which he may be con- 
sidered as bringing closer to him and whose parts he 
remembers to have kissed. " Here hung those lips that I 
have kiaaed I know not how oft." I suggest that the passage 
should read : " He bath borne me on his back a thousand 
times. And now, how abhorred my imagination ia— my 
gorge rises at it — here hung those lips," etc., so as to make 
Hamlet's gorge rise at the thought of the part be is acting 
with the stinking skull which he holds at present in hia 
hand, instead of the pickaback of a man who has been dead 
" ibree-and-twenty yeara". — lb. "Sing sage requiem," — 
"Sage" does not appear to be wanted. Perhaps it was 
"aay requiem". There does not appear to be any singing. — 
lb. " And irom her fair and unpolluted fleah May violeta 
spring." — In Persius's First Satire, lines 39-40, we have 
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Nuno non e turnxdo fortunataqne fayilla 
Nascentur yiolse ? 

Act 5, 8C. 2. "Eashly," etc., down to "Tip from my 
cabin/' — From " Let us know '' down to Horatio's speech, 
" That is most certain'' appears to have been interposited at 
some time, and " Tip from my cabin " read on after " rash- 
ness for it ". " Let us " should be " Yet we ". The passage 

might be printed : 

Bashly 
And praise be rashness for it. — [^Yet we know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves na well 
When our dear plots do pall ; and that should teach us 
There *s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Eough-hew them how we will. 

JSbr, That is most certain.] 
JSdm, — ^TJp from my cabin, etc. 

Read in this way, and putting a slight stress on "that", 
the sense is perfect and needs ho fighting over. There is a 
passage in King Lear, Act 4, sc. 1, which should be read in 
connection with the above, as serving to explain one another. 
"Full oft 'tis seen Our means secure us ; and our mere de- 
fects Prove our commodities." — lb. " I'll count his favours." 
— Eead " court '\— lb. " Stick fiery off indeed."—" Stick " is 
probably a misprint for " show ". — lb. " Which have 
solicited^', — "Solicited" is clearly wrong. Might it be 
" ensued " or " resulted " P " Eventuated " would make a 
twelve-syllable line, which would be allowable. In the line 
above, " the " should be contracted. — lb. " Hamlet's better 
breath.'' — Read " health ". Hamlet is mad. There is nothing 
the matter with his breath, and the fencing has not yet com- 
menced. — ^Ib. " I shall have always cause to speak." — ^Read 
" also ". 

King Lear. 

Act 1, sc. 1. " More than word can tdeld. the matter.'^ — 
This in the foKo is "weild". I think it is "weld".— lb. 
" Who covers faults, at last with shame derides." — I think 
this is enunciated as a general principle, and the old word 
that has been mistaken was " recides ", resides. 

Act 1, sc. 2. " Shall to th' legitimate : I grow, I prosper." 
— ^This is how the line stands in the folio. Various impos- 
sible alterations have been proposed. It is "Shall to th' 
legitimate show I prosper ", which makes the metre right. — 
lb. " PresriVd his power." — Perhaps " resign'd ". 

Act 1, sc. 4. " That can my speech defuse." — So the folio. 
Read " disguise ". — lb. " An thou canst not smile, ^lb the wind 
sits, thou'lt catch cold." — ^I think this a mistake for " saile ", 
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or it may be " shift '\ — lb. " Monopoly out" — ^Read on't ". 
— lb. " Either his motion weakens, [ ] his discernings," etc. 
— ^Perhaps " reason '\ and " or " is wanted at the brackets. 
— lb. " Eesume the shape/' — Read " state ". — ^Ib. " You are 
much more attask'd/' etc. — The folio has " your are ''. It 
should be " you're ". 

Act 2, sc. 1. " Strange and fastened villain." — ^Probably 
*' hardened ^ 

Act 2, sc. 2. " Nature disclaims in thee." — ^Delete " in ". 
— ^Ib. "Benege''; in the folio "Revenge". — Possibly only 
a misprint for " Denye '\ 

Act 2, sc. 3. " Strike in their . . . arms." — Probably 
"stick". 

Act 2, sc. 4. " Commands, tends, service." — I see no sense 
in this. Perhaps it is " Commands their service ".—lb. 
" But for true need." — Read " not ". Making this alteration, 
the folio is right and the modem text wrong. 

Acts, sc. 1. "This night wherein the cub-drawn bear 
would cotich, The lion and the belly-pinched wolf Keep their 
fur dry." — " Couch " is probably a misprint for " vouch ", 
in the sense of to obtend. The object of the passage is to 
show that the savagest creatures in their most ferocious con- 
dition, under the circumstances, would be kindly to one 
another. The comma must be taken out. " Cub-drawn " 
means suckling offspring. 

Act 3, sc. 4. "Should have thus little mercy on their 
flesh," etc. — "On" must be understood as "from". 

Act 3, sc. 7. "All cruels else subscribe.'^ — ^Probably 
"subside". 

Act 4, sc. 1. " That slaves your ordinance." — ^Read "hates ". 

Act 4, sc. 2. " A head for wrongs." — Probably " heart ". 

Act 4, sc. 4. " I would not leap upright." — ^Read " look". 
The point is that if he stood upright and looked down he 
would become giddy and fall over ; this would not happen 
lying down. 

Act 4, sc. 6. "Ten masts at each" — Probably "least". 
— ^Ib. " Think that the clearest gods." — Probably " dearest ". 

Act 4, sc. 7. " Shorten my made attempt." — ^Read " main "• 
— lb. " This child-changed." — ^Read " wronged ". 

Act 5, sc. 1. " Fortune love you." — The folio has " loves ". 
— It is a misprint for " leaves ". 

Act 6, sc. 3. " The walls are thine." — Read " the whole ", 
i.e. the things enumerated before. — lb. " The let alone lies 
not in your good will." — So the folio, and if " let " is under- 
stood as hindrance, it is perfectly intelligible. The modern 
alteration is nonsense. 
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Othello. 

Act 1, 8C. 1. "Counter-caster/' — ^This is generally ex- 
plained as an arithmetician, but is rather too dignified in its 
modem use. It is lago's jeering way of calling Cassio a mere 
clerk or bookkeeper. The counters were used in old systems 
of summation. Gh*. ps^he; Lat. calculi; Eng. counters. 
Shakspere alludes to them several times. By what the Clown 
says in the Winter's Tale, they were much easier than mental 
arithmetic. They are also spoken of by Montaigne several 
times and appear to have represented different values. 

Act 1, sc. 2. "Unbonnetted.^'— This is an ambiguous 
word the same as "inhabitable". One meaning of "to 
bonnet " is to take off the bonnet : here it is to leave this 
undone. — lb. "That weaken motionJ' — ^Read "reason.'' — 
lb. " What if J do obey ? ''—The folio reads " if do obey ? " 
Putting " I " in place of "do " preserves the metre. 

Act 3, sc. 1. ^^ Speak i' th' nose." — Probably "squeak". 

Act 3, sc. 3. " Those that be not, would they might seem 
none J' — Read " not ". — lb. " Jealousy ; It is the green-ey'd 
monster which doth mock The meat it feeds on." — ^Hanmer, 
followed by Malone, reads " make " instead of " mock ", and 
this is without doubt the true reading ; but they failed to 
explain the meaning of the passage, and the wild conjectures 
that have been offered are enough to take one's breath away. 
The passage simply means that "jealousy is a green-eyed 
monster tnat lives on food of her own engendering". In 
the Merchant of Venice, Act 3, sc. 2, we have " green-eyed 
jealousy ". This shows that Shakspere means jealousy itself 
for the green-eyed monster, and that a chimaera is not meant 
nor anything of the kind. In the next scene of this Act, 
Emilia says, "It [jealousy] is a monster Begot on itself, 
born on itself." In many cursive handwritings the original 
word "mocke" would be undistinguishable from "make" 
except by the sense. — lb. "Ne'er keeps retiring ebb, but 
keeps," etc. — I think the difficulty might be got over by 
reading " makes ". 

Act 3, sc. 4. "It [the hand] hath felt no age J' — Pro- 
bably "ake." — lb. "The hearts of old gave hands. But our new 
heraldry is hands not hearts." — The two words "hearts" 
and " hands " are carelessly transposed. It is precisely the 
same accident as at Act 4, sc. 2. As the passage at present 
stands it is nonsense. There are similar mistakes elsewhere, 
which have been corrected. In the Tempest, Act 3, sc. 1, we 
have: "jFfer. Here's my hand. Mir. And mine, with my 
heart in't." 
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Act 4, sc. 1. "And his unbookish jealousy must construe/' 
— ^I believe " unbookish " is a misprint for " Moorish ", and 
the alteration makes the metre right. This curious mistake 
has probably arisen from a flourishing capital M. In the 
folio there is another printer's blunder in this line: ** con- 
strue " is *' conserue ". It is only the alteration of a letter, 
but the sense is very different. 

Act 4, sc. 2. " The fixed figure for the time of scorn To 
point his slow and moving finger at.'"— The two words *' for " 
and " of " are transposed. It is to be " the show and gaze o' 
th' time ". In Measure for Measure, Act 2, sc. 1, " Bring 
them to hear me speak", there is the same transposition. — 
lb. ''Bafts'' should be "daft'st". 

Act 5, sc. 2. " Put out the light and then put out the 
light." — This is how the line is printed in the folio, and all 
departures from it are for the worse. I see no difficulty in 
the passage. It is only necessary to remember the French 
proverb " II y a fagots et fagots " to understand that dif- 
ferent things may go by the same name. The two lights 
are carefully distinguished in the speech. It is necessary in 
reading to lay stress on "then". In Love' s Labour' s Lost, 
we have " light in the light ", where the word means very 
differently. Also in the Merchant of Venice, " Let me give 
light, but let me not be light". — lb. "Base Indian." — It is 
said that in the folio this word is " ludean", and tremendous 
notes have been written on the case " Indian v. Judean ". I 
make the reading " Indean ", but the two nn are actually 
turned uu, the first being very much worn. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Act 1, sc. 2. " The hand could pluck her back ". — Eead 
" would. "-^Ib. " Contriving friends in Rome." — Perhaps 
"continuing". — lb. "Much is breeding Which, like the 
courser's hair hath yet but life. And not a serpent's poison." — 
This is nonsense. The folio has " heire". There can be no doubt 
the words refer to the eggs of some creature whose name I 
cannot hit ; or it may be the adder's brood, which are born with 
their poison glands undeveloped. — lb. " Say our pleasure To 
such whose places under us require Our quick remove from 
hence." — These are the words of the folio. The only altera- 
tion that is required is "their" for "our". The modern 
alteration is ridiculous. 

Act 1, sc. 3. "Give true evidence to his love." — Bead 
" credence ", which makes the metre right. 

Act 1, sc. 4. " One great competitor." — ^Read "our". — 
lb. " Gom.Q& fear' d." — Read "loved ". — ^Ib. " Like to a vaga- 
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bond flag upon the stream, Goes to and back, lacking the 
varying tide. To rot itself with motion." — So the foKo. 
*^ Lackmg " should be " tacking ^\ The flag is the weed, 
which is carried hither and thither by the varying tide. 
Theobald altered the word to "lackeying ", and this has been 
the accepted reading since ; but it is difficult to see how a 
rotting weed can " lackey '' anything. It should be noticed 
that the general sense of the word "vagabond'' in Shakspere's 
time was wandering. This is the meaning Acts xix. 13. 

Act 1, sc. 5. " Arm-gaunt steed." — The folio has " arme- 
gaunt steede ", perhaps for " arme-g'raunt *', a mere meta- 
phrasis for a war-horse. 

Act 2, sc. 1. " My powers are crescent and my auguring 
hope Says it will come to the full." — Theobald changed this 
to " My power 's a crescent ", thereby altering the idea of 
the author. Either the first line should be let alone, and 
" it " altered to " they'^, or, if the alteration is made in the first 
line, "My power is crescent" will preserve the integrity of 
the idea.— lb. "Prorogue \nBhonoxir**—l believe this is "hour", 
which has been taken for a contraction. — ^Ib. " A space for 
farther travel. Pom. I could have given less [ ] matter a 
better ear." — This is unintelligible. Perhaps "race" and 
" farthest " ; meaning that they marched with all expedition. 
Then there seems to be a word omitted at the brackets, such 
as "weighty". Caesar, Be Bell. Gall., has "magnis 
itineribus contendit ". 

Act 2, sc. 2. A leaner action rend us . . . May it be 
gently heard," — Perhaps " lesser " and " mov'd " or " urg'd". 
— lb. "You do mistake your business." — Read " the ", pro- 
bably from mistaking a contraction. — lb. "A strange in- 
visible perfume." — This is perhaps " invasible " ; but I think 
from the metre it is " invasive ", i.e. permeative. 

Act 2, sc. 3. "Thy angel becomes a fear." — ^Read 
" afeard ". The end of the soothsayer's speech shows this. — 
lb. " Thy lustre thickens." — ^Bead " sickens ", fades. 

Act 2, sc. 6. "For this is from the present." — Eead 
" purpose ". — lb. " What counts harsh fortune casts upon my 
face." — This is nonsense. It is probably " change ", repeat- 
ing Caesar's word. 

Act 2, sc. 7. " Some of their plants are «7/-rooted already," 
etc. — ^In the folio, some letters have dropped out which have 
been supplied by "il- ". I think it should be" un-", and 
what follows relates to the rest of the plants. — lb. " Lepidus 
is high-coloured" — This is one of the most absurd alterations 
I ever met with. In the folio it is " high conlord ". He 
was one of the triumviri or conlords, and this is the subject 
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of conversation. — lb. '^Possess it." — ^Read '^pass*', i.e. the 
drink. 

Act 3, sc. 1. " Grants scarce distinction." — B>ead ^* gains ". 

Act 3, sc. 5. ^* The poor third is [ ] up till death enlarge 
his confine." — Some word such as " pent " is wanted at the 
brackets. — ^Ib. The following passage in the folio is most 
miserable nonsense. I propose to read it : " Then, world, 
thou hast a pair of chaps ! Go now and throw between them 
all the food thou hast, or they'll grind the one the other.'' 

Act 3, sc. 6. "That noises it against us." — Perhaps 
"poises". 

Act 3, sc. 7. " It not denounced against us." — This is as 
it stands in the folio. " Being " must be understood before 
" denounced ". — lb. ''Beat the approaching Caesar." — ^Bead 
" meet." 

Act 3, sc. 9. " Send humble treaties." — Read " 'treaties". 

Act 3, sc. 10. "To his grand sea."— Read "the".— lb. 
" Gay comparisons." — " Probably caparisons ". 

Act 3, sc. 11. "The mer^c? question." — Read "vexed", 
— lb. " Drop our clear judgments." — Read " dull ". 

Act 4, sc. 6. " The three-nooh^d world." — ^This is very 
difficult. Perhaps " threatened ". — lb. " Shall outstrike 
thought." — Read "outstrip ". 

Act 4, sc. 7. " Our oppression Exceeds what we expected." 
— Read " the opposition ". It is a twelve-syllable line. — lb. 
" We'll beat them into SewcA-holes." — I do not know what 
these are. I suspect " bung-holes ". 

Act 4, sc. 8. "Know our gicests" — Probably "gests", 
actions. — lb "0 thou day of the world". — I believe this 
is "0 wonder". 

Act 4, sc. 13. " "With her modest eyes and still conclu- 
sio7i.'* — This is a misprint ; perhaps " countenance " ? 

Act 5, sc. 1. " Or look on thine.'* — Read "mine". — lb. 
" Caesar cannot live to be ungentle." — The folio has " leave ", 
which looks like a misprint of " beare ". 

Act 5, sc. 2. " The beggar's nurse and Caesar's." — We 
have in the first scene of this play : " Our dungy earth alike 
feeds beast as man." Johnson's explanation of the passage 
is right. " Nurse " is used in the old sense of a feeder. Thus 
it was part of the duty of a nurse to chew the food for her 
charge, and then it was taken from lips to lips. It has even 
been alleged by satirists that some of the nurses swallowed 
more than they supplied to the children. — lb. "A better 
life." — ^Probably "bitter", caused by the desolation. — lb. 
" A conqueror that will pray in ayde for kindnesse." — So the 
folio. Perhaps " prove mayde " — ^Ib. " If idle talk will once 
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be necessary, I'll not sleep neither." — Read "speak", which 
renders all the explanatory notes amusing. — lb. " You shall 
advise me in all for Cleopatra." — Read " all, fair ". Caesar 
is speaking to her. — ^Ib. " Make your thoughts your prisons." 
—Read "poisons".— lb. ''The G^p*."— Read "Ye".— lb. 
" He words me, girls ; he woi^ds me." — Should be " mocks " 
in both places. — lb. " breake ! hreake ! "-^So the folio ; 
but there is no meaning in it. Read " A snake ! a snake ! " 
which agrees with what precedes and follows. — ^Ib. " What 
should I stay — Char. In this wilde woilA." — Read "why" 
and "vile". 

Cymbeline. 

Act 1, sc. 1. I think the difficulty of the opening passage 
may be best surmounted, with the least violence to the ori- 
ginal, thus : 

You do not meet a man but frowns. Our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, tM our courtiers* 
Still seem as does the King's. 

— ^Ib. " Who did join his honour." — ^Read " gain". He gained 
his honour fighting against the Romans under Cassibelan, 
but was rewarded by Tenantius. 

Act 1, sc. 2. ^* Injuries to be friends ; " the semicolon 
should be after " injuries ". 

Act 1, sc. 3. " There's none abroad so ivholesome.^' — The 
sense seems to require " unwholesome ". 

Act 1, sc. 4. " "With his eye or ear." — This is nonsense. 
Read " the ". The reference is to Pisanio. 

Act 1, sc. 5. " A beggar without less quality." — I think 
the true reading of this is " a beggar mth useless quality '\ 
There are a number of distressing mistakes in this play. — lb. 
" Britany." — The folio has " Britanie '', an obvious printer's 
blunder for "Britaine". It hints at Imogen. — ^Ib. "You 
are afriendy and therein the wiser." — The folio is the same, 
but it is nonsense. He is " afraid " of losing his ring, and 
therein shows his wisdom. 

Act 1, sc. 6. "Thinke what a chance thou changest on." — 
So the folio. Probably " chancest ". 

Act 1, sc. 7. " Not so allured."— Read " but '\ 

Act 2, sc. 2. " How dearly they do H^ — This is unintel- 
ligible, as much of this play is. The folio is " doo't ", the 
obvious sense is " woo't ". 

Act 2, sc. 3. Calves' guts and sheep's guts are both men- 
tioned by Shakspere. It is of the latter that the material 
called catgut is now manufactured. So that if any alteration 
is to be made, we should go back to Shakspere's terms. — lb. 
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'* Fools «r^ not mad folks/' — Perhaps "cure". — lb. '*Self- 
figured knots." — Probably " fingered ", i.e., they make the 
knots with their own fingers. 

Act 2, sc. 5. " Like a fuU-acom'd boar, a German (me^ — 
The folio has a "jarmen on", and in the received text the 
above droll alteration has been made. There is no doubt 
from the context that the animal is in a state of orgasm. I 
never elsewhere met the word "jarmen", but should not 
wonder if it is right. 

Qumn jam prsesagit gaudia corpus, 
Atque in eo est Yeuus, ut muliebra conserat arva. 

Act 3, sc. 3. " Attending for a check.'*' — Perhaps 
." mock ". — lb. ** Stride a limit." — Perhaps for " passe " : 
a reference to the old debtors' prison regulations. 

Act 3, sc. 4. " Some jay of Italy, Whose mother was her 
painting J' — ^Nothing can be made of this. To add one more 
to the many conjectures, may not the last words be, " Whose 
honour was her plaything " in reference to the double mean- 
ing of jay both in Italian and English ? Thus we have 
" turtles from jays " in the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Act 3, sc. 6. " Then had my prize been less." — ^Bead 
" poise ". — lb. " Thou bidd'st me to my loss." — Head 
" thy ". 

Act 4, sc. 2. " For defect of judgment," etc. — Some 
alteration of the passage is required to 'make sense. Perhaps 
" heat ", passion, in place of " fear ", would do least violence 
to the text 

Act 5, sc. 1. " Each elder worse." — Perhaps " newer" in 
place of "elder". Then it might be understood that they 
go on in sin, and at last become shocked and repent. This 
is the thrift. 

Act 5, sc. 6. " Your pleasure was my mere offence." — 
The folio has "neere " for "ne'er". He had committed no 
offence, only the king was pleased to say he had. 
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COEEIGENDA AND EXPLANATIONS.* 

By the kindness of Mr. HalKwell-PhilKpps, I inspected his 
copy of the original foKo, upon which I venture to ojflfer a 
few technical observations. The printing is as fair as might 
be expected from the weak ricketty wooden presses in use. 
"Wooden presses, even in their latest development, were very 
poor things. The type is about long primer. It is in double 
columns each with sixty-six clear lines of matter. The paper 
is very thin, and from showing through makes the print 
seem blacker than it really is. There are three sets of folios 
and signatures. The plan of printing is in sets of three 
sheets, that is, a sheet with two insets, each sheet having a 
single signature, thus : 'a, a2, a3, and so on. This necessitates 
twelve pages of folio, at least, to be up at one time, and as 
at the accident in the Histories the dramatis personas are 
printed in larger type, it would seem that the limit of the 
fount was somewhere about fourteen pages. I should judge 
this to be tolerably good for the period. There are thirty- 
six plays and only seven dramatis personae, and two of these 
are evidently brought forward on emergency to make pages. 
As there is a blank page preceding the Winter's Tale, this 
being contrary to the plan of the work, it is pretty clear 
that it was added after the Comedies were thought to be 
concluded. 

In the Histories there is a mess. Sig. h bears folio 69 
instead of 85, and is preceded by a supernumerary signature 
(gg) with three insets, but the last leaf has evidently been 
"made'' so as to avoid a loose leaf, as the Epilogue would 
easily have come into page 100, and this is the only case in 
the Histories where the dramatis personse are printed. The 
only way I can see of accounting for this accident is that, 
not being able to obtain copy of the preceding plays, the 
printers " took up " at sig. h, intending to " make even'', 
and they started with a wrong folio, which goes regularly 
wrong through the rest of the Histories, and further that 
they miscalculated the space that would be required. 

In the Tragedies, the original signatures gg, hh, and ii 

have been cancelled after having been printed off, and in 

their places are the original first leaf of sigs. gg and gg2 

(folios 73-74 and 76-76), their back leaves (folios 81-82 and 

83-84) being cut away, and two entirely independent new 

sheets are inserted, consisting of the last page of Romeo and 

* Corrigenda and Explanations of the Text of Shakspere, showing 
hundreds of mistakes existing in the Standard Editions of the Plays 
of the Great Dramatist. By Gteorge Gould. London : J. S. Virtue 
& Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy Lane. Price Is. 6d. free by post 
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Jmliet teset with a distinguishing signature (Gg) and Timon 
^' Athe nSy at the end of which is a page " made " with the 
diramatis personsB, followed by a blank. Then there is a 
hiatus of eight folios, these and the two leaves accounting 
for sig. ii, which is wanting. As all the plays in this division 
atne called Tragedies, except the interpri\a.ted Tm on of Athens , 
which is called a " Life'*, it would seem that the Tragedies 
must have been near conclusion before necessity of cancella- 
tion appeared, as otherwise nothing could have been easier 
than to have advanced one of the other Tragedies, which are 
placed in the most hap-hazard manner, and thus have avoided 
the present awkwardness. It seems clear that the play that 
was cancelled was called a Tragedy and that it occupied 
exactly thirty -one pages. 

Troilus and Cressida was evidently added after the rest of 
the work was printed off, as, besides not being in the " Cata- 
logue", it is placed separately, and, as it is called a "Tragedy" 
in the first sheet, would have been much more appropriately 
used to fill the place of the cancel than Timon of Athens. It 
consists of twenty-nine pages, and has folios 79, 80, and 
82 respectively on the third, fourth, and sixth pages. It 
begins with a single sheet without a signature, but is suffi- 
ciently distinguished by the page of prologue ; then there are 
two sets of three sheets each, and a loose leaf, the signatures 
being composed of odd sorts. In the first three pages of the 
play it is called a " tragedy" ; nowhere else. It could not be 
placed at the end, as in the case of the Winter^s Tale, on 
account of the proprietors' imprint. 

Having compared the text of the folio with the tracings of 
the previous quarto editions in the Guildhall Library, 1 am 
enabled to say that there are so many mistakes of a kind that no 
author could pass over in his own writings, that are the same 
both in the quartos and folio, that the notion of Shakspere 
himself having intervened in any way may safely be dis- 
missed. As fer as the quartos of the Comedies are con- 
cerned, from the general resemblance of the text and from 
the number of mistakes that are alike in both, it is certain 
that the text of the folio must be in some way related to 
them; but from the infinite number of differences it is 
equally certain that not one of the plays was taken directly 
from the print. Nobody of experience could place one 
beside the other and affirm this to be the case. The only 
play in the whole series of which this could be asserted is 
Troilus and Cressida, in which, although there are many 
differences, yet much of it is so very close, even in mistakes, 
that large pieces of print may very well have been cut out 
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and pasted down to copy from. In the folio, certain obvious 
errors in the quartos are corrected, which might have been 
done by anybody, and a few stage directions are added. 
Putting aside these, there is not a single thought-out altera- 
tion anywhere. The whole of the passages and words left 
out, and other variations, are simply the mistakes of the 
scribes, who were evidently not alike in ability or care. Some 
of the divergences that appear to be of no more importance 
than a chip in porridge are not always so innocent. Thus 
^'bell rings" of the quarto becomes "bells ring" in the 
folio and common, the allusion being to the passing-bell ; 
•'gentlewomen" (two) "gentlewoman"; "lent out money 
gratis " (a bankrupt) is " lends", etc. Richard the Second is 
the shortest play but one of its class. Altogether there are 
fifty-six lines omitted in the folio, which could be easily 
recited in five minutes. One of the omitted passages is the 
first half of a complete figure, which is thus truncated; 
another, consisting of twenty-six of the lines, the first part 
is an answer to the preceding speech, and the remainder is the 
subject to which " Who can hold a fire in his hand ? " is the 
answer ; Aumerle answers to other four lines. Clearly, then, 
the lines were left out by the carelessness of the scribe. The 
First Part of Henry the Fourth is fairly copied. These quartos 
should be the foundation of the modern text. 

The French of the quarto of Henry the Fifth is strong evi- 
dence of how illegible some of the writing used must have 
been, as there is hardly a letter that has been made out. In 
the folio Romeo and Juliet, which is a wretched performance, 
we have from correct print : " And she shew scant shell, 
well", and '* What ? in a names". Of course, the original 
scribe copied correctly, but those who copied him were 
unable to read his or his successors' writing. Then there is 
the large " double hen'd sparrow " family. Altogether it is 
evident that those who issued the folio had nothing but these 
scribes' copies to work from. 

These early exemplars of the plays of our great dramatist 
must not be regarded as ordinary printed books with a mis- 
take here and there. The best of them are foul and the 
worst miserably so. Thus in King Lear blunders are in great 
swarths, mere printer's pie, and it would be nearly impossible 
to make out what is meant in some of the passages without 
the assistance of other editions. In the modern editions a 
great number of readings have very properly been taken from 
the quartos ; and this is capable of being much extended, 
thus : " doth with a twofold vigor lift me vp " ; " being alto- 
gether sewW"; '^doubly fai%*' ; Loues thrice /r^e^r^fl? nectar " ; 
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*' Troy shriking " ; " violenteth in a sense as strong " ; " double 
hen^d [hom'd] Spartan " ; i.e. the cuckold Menelaus baited 
as a bull, in place of " double ben'd sparrow " (Oh I) ; '* dainty 
baite^'* (horses " bait " now) ; ^'lawless resolutes''; ^^nighted 
colour " ; " hear your enemy say so *' ; " quietly interred " ; 
" fetch of wit " ; " both to my God and to my gracious king*' 
(" both '' refers to " God " and " king '') ; " alarme of fear " ; 
" my [Gertrude's] part, Ophelia'^; "turn aicrt/'^; ** musickt 
vowes " ; ''congruing to that effect '' ; " tetter bark'd " (covered 
with a scab like a tree is with bark) ; " soqpe of liquor " ; 
" clawed me in his clutch " (word of old song also) ; " no one 
now to mock your own grinning " (a skull does not speak) ; 
" for no cause " ; " also cause to speake " ; " murderous cap" 
^iff^'^^'j "«?wreverent braggart"; "proue my title good''; 
^* good faith'' (" thee " is Emilia who is to shroud her); " medi" 
cinal gumme " i " thef strong conceit " ; " beare him out o' th' 
ayre " ; " there this law " (Sala) ; etc. 

In the text of the future, the Act of Parliament alterations 
shoidd be revised. Thus " Swearest thou, ungracious boy " : 
the swearing is struck out and the question is inapplicable. 
Some of the issuers of the quartos seem to have adopted pre- 
ceding editions and inserted their alterations. There is an 
accident, arising from want of uniformity of body, imperfect 
dressing of the type, etc., to which printers were liable, and 
which has happened both in the quartos and folio, of words, 
etc., dropping out. These in some cases have been assumed 
to be considered alterations. A few of them are here pointed 
out. A great number of the pages in the folio were rotten. 
In the quarto Othello, the lines between pages 96 and 97 are 
omitted by the printer's oversight. 

I cannot too emphatically jprotest against the supposition 
that Hemminge and Condell (as suggested in the preface to 
the ** Readers", which I do not think was written by them) had 
Shakspere's manuscripts to edit from. So far from this being 
the case, it is manifest that even plays that in the folio are 
taken from previous quarto editions have been transcribed, 
and this work has in many cases been very badly done. 
Then is it likely that the proprietors would permit their 
valuable manuscripts to be messed about in a printing-office P 
It must also be considered that this work was carried out in 
the reign of James the First, when typography was in swad- 
dling-clothes. As recently as fifty years ago, numbers of 
young men used to come from the country with no greater 
acquaintance with literature than was to be obtained from, 
composing auctioneers* catalogues; and it may fairly be 
presumed that matters were worse in the time of James. It 
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is easy to conjecture that to such persons we are indebted for 
a great part of the difficulties in the Comedy of Errors^ etc. ; 
and there is the further consideration that from want of 
uniformity in spelling bad writing was more difficult to make 
out than it is now. There is, however, nothing so non- 
sensical in these copyists' and printers' blunders but there 
are fanatics found to admire them. The late Charles Knight 
suffered so severely from this gavocciolo Shaksperiano that 
he claimed an obvious printer's double to be an ornament. 
Shaksperians should recognise things as they are, and not go 
on for ever blindly worshipping mere printers' pie. Instead 
of their maudlin sentimentality, effective criticism is needed. 
The extravagant blunders, which are only a selection, given on 
page 6, show that the work never could have been edited as 
the word is now understood, but was merely given-out or 
issued. Then a number of these mistakes are corrected and 
lines necessary for sense recovered by modern editors from 
the previous editions themselves, which effectually shows that 
the plays were transcribed, and that these mistakes were 
largely made from misdeciphering the manuscript, as no 
printer, however bad, could possibly have made them if he 
had print to copy from. If they had the print, what could 
the original editors and those who read for the printers have 
been about P My own thought is, both as to the quartos and 
the folio, that when the printer had received the copy he was 
expected to produce the work perfect without the interven- 
tion of anybody, and that much of it was read by persons 
who had not manipulated type. 

But this matter of correctly issuing obscurely written 
writing is not so easy as many suppose. It is said that see- 
ing is believing ; but as a fact the eye is a very treacherous 
member in regard to printed matter, and those who have 
most experience are best aware of this. Readers think they 
have seen certain words that they ought to have seen, till 
errors are pointed out, and then they are surprised. Thus 
printers' doubles, repetitions, and transpositions are in a very 
great proportion of cases passed over by authors and editors, 
and any confidence a person may have as to not making these 
oversights is only evidence of inexperience. My own belief 
is that no considerable book was ever printed without error. 
Even the well-policed common version of the New Testament 
has not escaped. A Duke of Buckingham complains of mis- 
takes in Acts of Parliament. Thus in the Statute of Trea- 
sons " provably " has become " probably", as his Grace says, 
much extending its range. In this duke's Memoir of Charles 
the Second he is made to say that the King of France 
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behaved like a " brother " to Charles in his exile ; the word, 
it seems, was " broker'\ Many of the following mistakes, 
now the corrections are pointed out, will appear extremely 
childish. 

Tempest. 

" Thy father was Duke of Millaine, and [you] his onely 
heire ''(i, 2). — The whole passage is messed in modem editions. 

" Suckt my verdure out onH (ib.) — Seems like a repetition 
of " out " ; otherwise, " my '' should be " the ". 

" Now the condition [conduct] " (ib.) — " Condition " is pas- 
sive. 

" A rotten carkasse of a butt '* (ib.) — Perhaps spoken of a 
boat contemptuously ; for a ship's boat is clearly meant, as 
the gear has no relation to a butt. 

" Sustaining- ^^TxnexiX^ '* (ib.) — Reading this in connection 
with Act ii, sc. 1, it seems as if it should be ** sea-drench'd*'. 

" The Duke of Millaine and his braue son " (ib.) — This son 
is not mentioned anywhere else. 

Stooping to releeue [Preceeue, catch] him" (ii, 1). 
Will you grant icith [delete] me that Ferdinand is 
drown'dP" (ib.) 

"I will stand to," etc. (iii, 3) : — Notice rhyming couplet. 

" The ... sea Hath caused to belch vp you [delete] " (ib.) 

"I boast her of^^ (iv, 1). — A Shaksperian idiom, which 
should not be modernised to " of her " or " her off". We 
have " hang on them", *^ with me along", " send me by", 
" you of your pardon", etc. 

** Rocky hard " (ib.) — The landing-place ; no hyphen. 

" He walke to still my beating minde [? heart] " (ib.) 

" Weake masters [Pmin'sters] though ye be " (v, 1). 

" As great to me, as late [you] " (ib.) 

" That they deuoure [demure] their reason " (ib.) — ^They 
doubt whether they are in their right mind. " Demure " is 
to doubt. 

" Thy braines (Now vseless) boil within thy skull " (ib.) — 
Has been altered without necessity. It may be read thus : 
" Thy brains, ' now useless boil," etc. Apostrophe stands for 
" which". 

"Euery third thought shall be my graue " (ib.) — This 
makes it doubtful whether the word " third " at the beginning 
of the fourth act, concerning which so much has been written, 
is really wrong. It perhaps means that the care of his 
daughter, from whom he was about to part, had absorbed a 
third of his existence. He is now going to apply that 
** third " to devotions. 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

** What ' foole is she (i, 2). — Apostrophe stands for " a '\ 
** Pan. In % [my] taile " (ii, 3). 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

** May giue [P have] the dozen white luces " (i, 1). 

" If he ha's a quarter of your coat, there is but three skirts 
[parts] for your selfe " (ib.) — It is simple arithmetic : a 
quarter, or even two quarters, of a coat might be taken with- 
out touching the skirt. 

. ** Froth and Hue '' (i, 2). — Probably mine Host only means 
by " froth " what we in the modern call *' be spry ". 

** Vat is you sing P I do not like des-toyes " (i, 4). — Perhaps 
meaning *' this noise", e.e., the singing. 

" WUh [IHh'] deuills name " (ii, 1). 

" His guts are made of [? for] puddings " (ib.) 

" Here^ boys, here,' etc. (ib.) — Probably ** hear '', calling 
attention. 

"Page . . . stands so firmely on his wiues/r«/% [purity] "(ib.) 

" If opportunity [importunity] and humblest suite " (iii, 4). 

" You are not [P fit] to go loose any longer " (iv, 2). 

*' Mist, Page, My Nan shall be . . . finely attired in a robe 
of white. Page, That silke will I go buy, and in this time 
[tire] Shall M. Slender steale my Nan away " (iv, 4). — Page's 
design was for Slender to carry off his daughter dressed in a 
robe of white silk. There is a confusion of colours in the folio, 
at the last scene of the play, which has been altered in 
modern editions in accordance with the above. 

Melt mee out of my fat drop by drop " (iv, 6). — Transpose. 
Laid my braine in the sun, and dried it, that it wants 
matter [butter]/' etc. (v, 5). — Evans, in his next speech, by 
calling it " putter " shows what the word should be. The 
butter would render the brain supple again. In the third 
act, he proposes to have his brains buttered. 

Measure for Measure. 

" But that " and ** And let them " (i, 1). — There appears 
to be a line omitted between. 

" Stands at a guard with enuie [sinne] " (i, 4). 

** By those that know the very nerues [newes] of state " 
(i, 5). — "Very news" is true news. These two words are 
frequently undistinguishable in manuscript except by the 
sense. 

"Let's write good angell on the deuills home, 'Tis not 
[yet] the deuills crest" (ii, 4). — Changing names does not 
change things : the very argument. 
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" And strip '' and " That longing " (ib.) — Probably a line 
omitted between : there is no relativity. 

" I know your virtue [? oflGlce] hath a licence in it *' (ib.) 

" I'll tell the world aloud'' (ib.) — ^Perhaps a stage direction. 

" For thine owne bowek [bames] which do call thee sire, 
The mere/' etc. (iii, 1).— The children are in a hurry to obtain 
their sire's property. Shakspere uses the word " bames '* in 
Airs Well and " bame " in Winter's Tale. 

" Cold obstruction [obstriction] " (ib.) — Narrow space, grave. 

" Combined [constrained] by a sacred vow '* (iv, 3). 

" Accuse him so[undly] " (iv, 6). — Perhaps dropped out. 

Comedy of Errors. 

" I hope " (iii, 1).— Line that rhymes with this is omitted. 
''For I am thee" (iii, 2).— Probably "I am for". The 
meaning of " I aim thee " is not very clear. 
" We'll mend our dinner here [there] " (iv, 3). 
''But gone " (v, 1).— Delete " but " ; "are [not] deliuered'*. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

" 1 passion [pass on] to say wherewith " (i, 1). — A striking 
example of the childish blunders that have passed muster. 

" Not vttred by base sale [tale] of chapmens tongues " (ii, 1). 
— " To things of sale a seller's praise belongs." 

"He [He'll] give you" (ib.) and " m^ [their] sake". 

" I will looke againe on the intellect [? interior] of the 
letter " (iv, 2). 

" Teaches such beauty [learning] " (iv, 3). — Observe to top 
of climax. 

" Courses as swift as thought in every power " (ib.) — In 
this case should be modernised " pore ". There is the same 
oversight in the third book of Paradise Lost. 

" Ware pensals. How ? ['Ware reprisals now] '' (v, 2). — 
" Lovey^a^ [suit]." 

"With your sun-beamed eyes" (ib.) — ^Boyet should begin 
here, making it a question. 

" This is the flower [slave] that smiles on every one," etc. 
—Flowers do not smile, nor have they teeth to show. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

"But earthlier happie is the rose distil' d [distoFd] Then 
that which withering on the virgin thorne, Growes, Hues, and 
dies in single blessednesse " (i, 1). — " Distol'd " is to live 
together in pairs as Theseus and Hippolyta are about to do. 
The modem word makes a rose (woman) which has in effect 
ceased to be, as " earthly happier " than one which exists in 
the condition of a nun. 
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:ron, for my heart," etc. (ili, 2). — ^The comma makes 

anse. She says her heart is true as steel, though not 

itself. 

^Lnd let the prologue seeme [serve] to say'' (iii, 1). 

Jalfe his face must be seen through the lyons necke 
ske] '' (ib.) — ^' Headlesse'^ [curblesse] bear." 
^yne in souks [sport] to mocke me" (iii, 2). 

As You Like It. 

we no man hate [aught] " (iii, 2). 
:ut the /aire [face] of Rosalind " (ib.)— " Worth " is 
jg : perhaps " breath ". 

most gentle lupiteK [sister] " (ib.) 
How [now] Audrey" (iii, 3). 

Bestowes [behaves] him selfe Like a ripe sister [forester]." 
^). — He is '^ forest borne " according to Orlando. 

ll's contented [convented] followers " (v, 2). 

Taming of the Shrew. 

Will not [you] cal me husband" (Introd.) 

Aristotle's walks " (i, 1). — See page 17. — Aristophanes, in 

Frogs, lines 943, 953, uses the word in the same sense as it 

is here used by Tranio. 

1 will ckarme [charge] him first to keep his tongue " (ib.) 
Bvt [Out], wrangling pedant" (iii, 1). — Bianca's com- 
plaint. 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

"If the liuing be enemie to the greefe^^ (i, 1). — It is pro- 
bably " If the grief be enemy to the living " : accepting 
Lafeu's axiom. 

" Bright radience and [.In] coUatterall light " (ib.) 

"He that hangs him selfe is a virgin " (ib.) — -Probably 
" She hangs herself that is a virgin", which agrees with the 
argument. 

** Hel. Not my virginity yet : " (ib.) — Some words have 
fallen out at the end of tlus line. An alteration has been 
made at the wrong place from not noticing this. 

" Beware of being captiues [captaines] before you serue " 
(ii, 1). — Mrs. Dol Tearsheet complains of people taking the 
name of captain before they have earned it. 

" The greatest grace [delete] lending grace " (ib.) 

"Oft expectation failes," etc. (ii, 1). — Rhyming line 
omitted. 

" Old Laf. They say miracles are past, and we have our 
philosophicaU persons to make moderne and familiar things super- 
uaturall and causelesse," etc. (ii. 3).— If a stress is laid on '* familiar " 
and '* things supernatural and causeless '' are phrased together, the 
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sense is perfectly clear. The "philosophical persons" take out of the 
popular GBitegoTy sotne " things supernatural and causeless " and 
place them in that of the '* modem and familiar". Phenomena that 
are considered supernatural in one age become perfectly familiar in 
another. Socrates, the philosopher, was considered a great hand at 
effecting this, as we know by the fun that is made about it in the 
Clouds, Then there is the case of Columbus and the eclipse, some- 
thing of which kind might be considered to be present in Lafeu's 
mind. Coleridge has written the following note on this passage : 
" Shakespeare, inspired, as it might seem, with all knowledge, here 
uses the word 'causeless' in its strict philosophical sense; — cause 
being truly predicable only of phenomena, that is, things natural, 
and not of noumenay or things supernatural." There is no such dis- 
tinction. All phenomena, whether natural or supernatural, are 
caused, though the cause may be unknown to us. A man eight feet 
high, a cucumber a yard long, etc., are as much caused as in their 
natural condition. *^Noumena" (noumenia) is the first day of the 
month or new moon, and has nothing whatever to do with things 
supernatural. 

'' Mysterie [masterie] in stratagem" (iii, 6). 

" And law/'ull [unlawful] meaning " (iii, 7). 

" Houses name " (v, i.). — ^A rhyming line seems omitted ; 
also some letters fallen out at end of next two lines. 

" Purre [ P fishe] of Fortunes " (v, 2).— He is a " carp". 

Twelfth Night. 

" A brothers dead [dead brother's] loue '* (i, 1). 

" And thou let [her] part so, Sir Andrew " (i, 3). 

** And for turning away, let summer beare it out " (i, 5). 
— Perhaps, in his foolery " let's summersault". 

" Guitlesse [guilelessej " (ib.) — The modern word is incon- 
gruous. 

" Tis a gentleman heere [neece]" (ib.) — " Pickle herring " 
does not mean here a merry Andrew, but is used by Sir Toby 
as an excuse for being drunk : it had made him thirsty. 

** She tooke the [no] ring of me " (ii, 2). — She says, in her 
next speech, " I left no ring with her". 

Winter's Tale. 

** Sworne [swoone] ... To show my selfe a glasse " (iv, 3). 
" Breath my life [love] " (ib.) 
" Fraught with curioics [anxious] businesse " (ib.) 
"Done the tim^ [king] more benefit" (v, 1). — See next 
''him". 

King John. 

" 'Tis not the rounder of your old- [bold-] faced walls, 
Can hide you from our messengers of warrc, Though all these 
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English, and their discipline Were harbour'd in their rude 
[wide] circumference" (ii, 1). 

** We will not lyne his thin- [kin-] bestained cloake With 
our pure honours "(iv, 3). They accuse him of murdering his 
nephew. 

"Thrill and shake Euen at the crying of your nations 
crow [cock] " (v, 2). — The French gallus. 

" Turned [wasted] to one thred " (v, 7). 

Richard the Second. 

" Laced [P braced] in habiliments of warre " (i, 3). 
'Gainst vs, our liues [wiues], our children," etc. (ii, 1). 
That lights the lower world " (iii, 2). — It seems to have 
been overlooked that this is correctly " and " in the quarto 
of 1598. 

" Pardon' ne moy," i,e,^ " pardon not I " (v, 3). — So the 
folio. It is obligatory to preserve the negative, or what 
follows is inapplicable. 

Henry the Fourth, Part J. 
" Drinks [speake] with any tinker in his own language " 
(ii, 4). — He can use their slang. — "You elfe- [eele-] skin." 
" Common streetes [stewes] " (iii, 2). 

Henry the Fourth, Part II. 

** Flawes congealed in the spring of day [day of spring] " 
(iv, 4). — The flaws would be the small patches of water in 
the rifts of the road. — " Perceiue his blood [mood]." 

Henry the Fifth. 

" I this [thus] infer " (i, 2), i.e., from the preceding con- 
siderations. 

" Pale [base] pollicy " (ii, Chorus), t.c, the conspiracy to 
assassinate. 

The King's speech (ii, 2) seems corrupt in several places. 
The following readings are suggested : " Working ^o gravely J^ 
— ** In natural course,^' — ** Led thee astray.'* — ^Delete comma 
at " man " and put caesura at " best". 

'' KtahW (ii, 3).— Though "babbled" is sense, "talke" 
is most likely the word that was mistaken, and is also more 
suitable to Mrs. Quickly, whose mode of speech should not be 
altered. In one of Shakspere's own signatures k is undis- 
tinguishable from 1. 

" Pluck their hearts [feares] from them " (iv, 1). — " Plucke 
all feares out of you " {Measure for Measure), 
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RlCHA^RD THE ThIRD. 

" This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt" (iii, 2). — In the 
quartos " scab ", rotten with a wholesome covering [hypoulos). 
Deceive the time [king] " (v, 3) ; i.e., Richard. 
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Troilus and Cressida. 

" Light a-scome [a cloude] " (i, 1). 
" I shaU split all [els] " (i, 2). 

"Do not Porpentine [torment me], do not; my fingers 
itch " (ii, 1). 

Throw in vnrespective same [? sacke] " (ii, 2). — In quarto 
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My [thy] mothers [Priam's sister] blood . . . my [thy] 
fathers " (iv, 5). 

" Night comes breathing [treading] at his heeles " (v, 9). 



CORIOLANUS. 

" Condemned [contemned] seconds " (i, 8). 
"Ambitious for poore knaues cappes and legges [lungs] " 
(ii, 1). 

" Provand[er] " (ib.) — Letters have perhaps fallen out. 
" The mortalt [? mural] gate of th' citie " (ii, 2). 

Romeo and Juliet. 

" Earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she. Shoe's the 
hopefuU lady of my earth [? body] " (ii, 2). The whole of this 
long speech is in ten-syllable rhyming couplets, and there is 
no failure in the folio either in metre or rhyme except at 
these lines. 

" I am done^^ (i, 4). — The quarto of 1609 has " dun ", sad, 
out of sorts. The Italians use bruno in the same sense. 

" As a winged messenger of heauen . . . When he bestrides 
the lazie puffing [hazie passing] cloudes'' (ii, 2). — The long 
letters should be specially kept in mind in such cases as these. 

" And his to me " and " Many faine " (ii, 5). — ^Both these 
lines are defective. 

"Sayst thou yet" and "But Romeo may not " (iii, 3), are 
transposed. 

"Thy wit, that ornament to shape and loue Mishapen 
[mistaken] in the conduct of them both, Like powder in a 
skillesse souldiers flaske," etc. (iii, 4). — Suppose there could 
be any possible hesitation as to what the word should be in 
the first part of the clause, can any one in his senses doubt 
that the soldier is " mistaken " in applying fire to his powder- 
flask? 
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** A conduit gyrle " (iii, 6). — ^This is right. It is the figure 
from which the water flows, not the conduit itself. 

''Fettle your fine joints " (ib.) in both quartos and folio. 

" They call for quinces in the pastrie [pantrie] '' (iv, 3). 

^' Despis^d^ distressed, hatedy martir'd, kil'd" (iv, 5). — 
This gibberish perhaps represents " Despoiled, destroyed, 
fated, etc. 

" Confusion's cure Hues not in these confusions [P commo- 
tions] '' (ib.) 

" If I may trust the flattering truth [birth] of sleepe " (v, 1). 

" Romeo, oh. pale [hate] " (v, 3). 

TiMON OF Athens. 

''Breathed [? bound] as it were to an vntyreable good- 
nesse" (i, 1). 

" I had no angry [mangey] wit to be lord '* (ib.) 

"My lord in heart [yr. health] " (i, 2). They are drink- 
ing together, 

" Canst thou the conscience lacke [have] To thinke I shall 
lacke friends ?'' (ii, 2). As the passage stands it is unmeaning. 

"Like the sunnes [sonnes] " (iii, 4). — See Luke xv. 

" 'Tis deepest winter [water] in Lord Timon's purse, that 
is : one may reach deepe enough, and yet finde little '^ (ib.) 

" Yet may your paines six months/' etc. (iv, 3). — ^Perhaps 
a line has been left out where " six months '* was repeated. 
On this view, some one who, as Persius might say, has drank 
at the horse pond might easily supply the few words neces- 
sary for sense. 

" Paint till a horse [? mouse] may myre vpon your face " 
(ib.) 

" To make whores a bawd [abound] " (ib.) 

" It almost turnes my dangerous nature wilde [Pmilde"] (ib.) 

— " Wilde " is his present condition. 
^ Hugge their disesis'd perfumes [Ppar'mours] " (ib.) 
^Defend and open your vncharged [unharmed] ports" (v, 6), 

Julius Cjesar. 

" Seeke into my selfe For that which is not in [within] 
me^'(i, 2). 

" That her wide walkes [walles] incompast but one man " 
(ib.) 

" These are their reasons [seasons] " (i, 3). — The time of 
year for them. 

Macbeth. 

" Proportion . . . might haue beene mine [more] " (i, 4). 
" The rest [P travell] is labour which," etc. (ib.) 
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" Gentle my lord, sleeke o're your rugged lookes [lockes] " 
(iii, 2). 

Hamlet. 

"The vertue of his/mr^ [suite]'* (i, 3). 

" The sanctity [sanity] and health " (ib.) 

" The fat weed that rootes it selfe in ease [ease, ooze] on 
Lethe wharflFe " (i, 5). — The reading of the four quartos. It 
seems to be the lotos plant that is alluded to, of which there 
is a description in the ninth book of the Odyssea showing it 
to have effects closely resembling those hinted at by the 
Ghost, and would suggest Lethe as a suitable place for its 
growth. 

" Thrice his head [hand] thus waning " (ii, 1). 
Walks /owr [for] hours together" (ii, 2). 
Such blacke and grained [ingrained] spots " (iii, 4). 

" He keepes them like an ape [does nuttes] " (iv, 1). — 
First quarto. 

" Three and twenty years " (v, 1). — The last three quartos 
" 23'^ ; the first quarto has " dozen yeere ", which sho^ild be 
the reading. For 23, plm his age at the time of the last 
pickabacking, plus the time between this and the death of 
Yorick, make him too old to be called " young Hamlet " 
and "to go to school at Wittenburg". The gravedigger 
may be supposed to have added his boyhood. Shakspere's 
contemporary Montaigne says a man is old at thirty. The 
first quarto also clearly shows that the pickabacking and 
the disgust at the skull are quite distinct. (See page 40.) 

" Till our ground [mound] . . . make Ossa like a wart" (ib.) 

" He did compile with [compliment] his dugge before he 
suck't it " (v, 2). — Should be written out badly to see how 
such mistakes were made. 

King Lear. 

"Do you bandy lookes [wordes] with me?." fi, 4). 
" Put them in \h^ paste [pastiej aliue" (ii, 4). 

Othello. 

" Whereof by parcels she had something heard, But not 
instinctiuely'^ (i, 3). — The quarto has " intentiuely". I 
think the right word is " connectively", as opposed to " by 
parcels " ; and as Othello says " she with a greedy ear de- 
vour[ed] up my discourse", it is evident that she did hear 
" intentively". — " A world of kisses [thanks]." — The altera- 
tion suits the metre. " Sighs " in the quarto. 

" The bruised heart was pierced [? piec'd, put to rights] 
through the eares " (ib.) 
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"Amen to that sweet power [prayer] " (ii, 1). — Othello in 
two other places says *' Amen '' to Desdemona's prayer. 

*' A sybill ... in her prophetticke furie soiD*d [weav'd] the 
worke . . . And it was dyde in mummey [? murrey] which the 
skilfuU conseru'd of maidens hearts " (iii, 4). 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

" Eyes . . . Haue glow'd like plated Mars [stars] " (i, 1). 

** Heere is my space [span] " (ib.) — Antithetical to " arch". 

" Sooth. You shall be yet farre fairer then you are. Char. 
He meanes in flesh [face] " (i, 2). 

"Rail thou in Faluia's^Amse [praise] " (ib.) — Antithetical 
to " taunt my faults", 

"By revolution lowering " (ib.) — in turning round. 

" Spots [stars] of heauen " (i. 4). 

There are several nonsensical words in the Cydnus descrip- 
tion (ii, 2). The following are suggested : " Follow faster 
[after, i.e., against the stroke]." — " I'th' eyes [dais]." — 
" Bends [bands, ribands] adornings.'' — " Swell [move] with 
the touches." — "-Frame [serve] the office." 

"I dim pale [faint], Charmian" (ii, 5). 

" I do not like but yet. It does alay [alloy] the good prece- 
dence " (ib.) 

" Thou shalt be whipp'd witb. wyer, and stewed [stood] in 
brine, Smarting in lingring pickle " (ib.). — He was not to 
be put to death, as he would have been to be " stew'd " ; 
but, after having his flesh lacerated with wire whips, was 
to be "stood" in a tub of brine. This is the "ling'ring 
pickle". 

" Take no oflence, I that [delete] would not offend you " 

(ib.) . ^ ^ 

" Let him not [? go], Charmian " (ib.) 

" Weele speake [weere weake] with thee at sea. At land 
thou know'st How much we do o'recount thee" (ii, 6). — 
It has been admitted that Pompey had entire command of 
the sea. 

" All there [then] is thine " (ii, 7). 

" Fill till the eup [lip] be hid " (ib.) 

"No to my cabin" and "These trumpets" (ib.) — Some 
words have fallen out at the end of each of these lines. 

" Dull of tongue " (iii, 3).— The messenger s word is "low". 

" More, Domitius [Now, Enobarbus] " (iii, 5). — This is a 
curious misrendering of manuscript, as there are only Eros 
and Enobarbus, whom he is addressing, on the scene, and 
there is no Domitius in the play. Eros simply tells Enobarbus 
that Antony is waiting for him. 
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" Yon rihaudred [ribande'd] nagge of Egypt " (iii, 8). — 
The u is in fact a turned n ; but there are so many of these 
that no firm argument can be founded on the circumstance, 
though it cannot be entirely ignored. 

" Hye battel'd Caesar will vnstate [stake] his happiness, 
and be stag'd to th' show Against a sworder^' (iii, 11). 

" And put your selfe vnder his shrowd [shield] " (ib.) 

" Our seuer'd nauie too Haue knit againe, and fleete 
[steere]," etc. (ib.) — Mind the long letters. 

" His taints and honours wag^d [way'd] equal with him '^ 
(v, 1). — Only a printer's literal. 

" A rarer spirit neuer did steere [weare] humanity " ib.) 

" A greefe that suites [smites] my very heart at roote *' 

(T, 2). 

Cymbelixe. 

The following are suggested at Act 1, sc. 7 : " But most 
miserable Is the desire that's forbid us." — " The rich scope Of 
sea and land . . . and the round stones upon the pebbled beach'*. 

" And be her sense [selfe] but as a monument Thus in a 
chappell lying " (ii, 2). 

Sprighted [spighted] with a foole" (ii, 3). 
Feard hopes" (ii, 4) is right. Shakspere says. As You 
Like It, " Those fear that they hope". 

" Their discipline [Now wing-led, coupled] with their 
courages" (ib.) 

"Poor ignorant [impotent] baubles" (iii, 1). 

" Nobler than attending for a cheche [becke]. Richer than 
doing nothing for a babe [page]" (iii, 3). — The allusion seems 
to be to the custom of young men of family entering the 
service of the nobility as pages to learn courtesy. We see 
that Falstaff was page to the Duke of Norfolk. Milton says, 
" They also serve who only stand and wait". 

" Qfvow patient [patience], And [Nor] let the stinking-elder 
(grief) vntunne [entwine] His perishing root with the encreas- 
ing vine" (iv, 2). — The subject is grief and patience. 

("Unless mj sinnes [signea] abuse my diuination)" (ib.) — 
He has just shown on what he relies for the fulfilment of 
his prophecy. These things have been called " signs " 
sematd] since the time of Homer. The careful reader of 
}he passage will notice that the Soothsayer looks south and 
the eagle goes down in the west, therefore to the right, 
which was always regarded as a propitious sign by ornitho- 
scopists. In the folio, the error is a mere printer's literal : 
what shall we say of the modern text ? 

November 12th, 1884. 
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COREIGENDA AND EXPLANATIONS.* 

THE FEENOH OP SHAK8PEEB. 

Since the publication of the folio of 1623, very little has been 
done towards the correction of its French. It is true that the 
more obvious errors have been rectified ; but for the rest about as 
many misconceptions have been introduced as corrections made. 
Thus we have such an absurdity as 'To!'* an expression of 
disgust, changed into **I1 faut." To avoid unnecessary expan- 
sion, only the corrected text is printed, which may be compared 
with any edition the reader may possess. 

Hen&y thb Fifth, Act iii, sc. 4. 

Sath, Alice, tu as est^ en Angleterre, et tu bien paries le langage. 

Alice, TJn peu, madame. 

Kaih, Je te prie, me renseignez : il faut que je Tapprenne & parler. Com- 
ment appellez-vous la main en Anglois ? 

Alioe, La main P Elle est appellee d$ hand, 

Kath. Be hand, Et les doigts ? 

Alice, Les doigts ? Ma foy, je oublie. Les doigts ? Mais je me souvien- 
dray. Les doigts ? Je pense qu'ils sont appelles de fingers ; ouy, dejingera. 

Kath, La main, de hand; les doigts, de Jingers, Je pense que je suis one 
bonne escholiere. J'ay gagn6 deux mots d* Anglois vistement. Comment 
appellez-vous les ongles P 

Alice, Les ongles P [On] les appelle de naih, 

Kath, De nails, Escoutez! JJites-moy si je parle bien: de hand, de 
fingersy et de nails, 

Alice, C'est bien diet, madame ; il est fort bon Anglois. 

Kath, Dites-moy 1' Anglois pour le bras. 

Alice, De arm, madame. 

Kath, Etlecoude. Alice, De elbow, 

Kath. De elbow. Je veux faire la repetition de tous les mots que vous 
m'avez apprins jusqu'ii present. 

Alice, II est &op difficile, madame, comme je pense. 

Kath, Excusez-moy, Alice. Escoutez ! De hand, de finger, de nails, de artn, 
de bilbow, Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath. O Seigneur Dieu ! Je m'en oublie. De elbow. Comment appellez- 
vous le col P Alice, De nick, madame. 

Kath, De nick, Et le menton p Alice, De chin. 

Kath, De sin. Le col, de nick; le menton, desin, 

Alice. Ouy, sauf vostre honneur, en verite vous prononcez les mots aassi 
droict que les natifs d' Angleterre. 

Kath, Je ne doute point d'apprendre par la grace de Dieu, et en peu de 
temps. 

Alice, N'avez-Yous pas deja oublie ce que je vous ay enseigne P 

Kath, Non. Je [le] r^citeray k vous promptemenc. De hand, de finger, de 
mails — Alice, De tmils, madame. 

- - - — .__■■■ ■ ■ .; 

* Corrigenda and Explanations of the Text of Sbakspere, showing hundreds 
of misti^Ees existing in the Standard Editions of the Plays of the Qmat 
Dramatist. With two Continuations. By George Gould. London : J. S, 
Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy Lane. Price Is. 64« free by post, 
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Kath, JDe naiUy de arm, de ilbow. 

Alice. Sauf vostre honneur, de elbow, 

Kath, Ainsi disais-je. De elbow, de niek, et de sin. Comment appellez-vous 
le pied et la robe ? 

Alice, hefootf madame, et le count. 

Kath. Le foot et le count ? O Seipieur Dieu ! ils sent les mots de son 
mauvais, corruptible, grosse, et impudique, et non ponr les dames d'honneur 
d*user. Je ne voudrois prononcer ces mots devant les seigneurs de France 
pour tout le monde. Fo ! le foot et le count ! N^anmoyns, je r^citeray une 
autre foys ma lecjon ensemble : De hand, de finger, de nails, de arm, ds elbow, 
de nick, de sin, defoot; le count. 

Alice. Excellent! madame. 

Kath, C'est assez pour one foyes ; allons nous a disner. 

Act iv, sc 2. 
Dolph. Hon cheval ! my horse ! varlet lacquay ! Ho I 
Orl, brave spirit ! 
Dolph, Voyez les cieux et la terre P 
Orl, Rien que Tair et le feu ! 
Dolph, Eien, cousin Orleans. 

Le gentilhome de bon qualitee. — XJn gentilhomme de boone qualite. 

Est il impossible d'eschapper — is either ** il est," or ".*est-il possible ? " 

Car ce soldat icy est disposee toute asture — dispose tout u Theure. 

Les escues que vous layt a promets — ^lui aviez promots. 

Mon tres-cher deesse — ma tr^s ch^re deesse. 

Laissez-moy, seigneur ! Laissez ! laissez ! Ma foy ! je ne veux point que 
vous abaisse vostre grandeur en baisant la main d*une [de] vostre seigneur 
indigne serviteur. Excusez-moy, je vous supplie, mon tris puissant seigneur. 

Le costume de Fraunce— la coustume de France, 

Merry Wives op Windsor, Act i, sc. 4. 

Do intend vat I speake ? — entend. 

Fe, f e, fe, fe, mai foy, il fait for chando, le man voi a le court la grand affaires. 
— . . . ma foy, il fait fort chaud. Je vais voir k la cour les grandes affaires. 

Ouy mette le au mon pocket. — Ouy, mettez-le au mon pocket. — [" Poche '* 
is feminine. Genders var>^ somewhat in old French ; '* serviteur " above is 
epicene.] 

O.ue ay ie oublie. — Quel ay-je oublie ? 

Villanie, la-roone. — Vilnin I larron ! 

An examination into the nature of these mistakes shows that 
they are mainly verbal, and are probably due to misunderstand- 
ings of scribes or printers. Some, such as ''mon d6esse" and 
'*un bon escholier" (fem.), are so obvious that I feel ashamed 
to have passed ijiem over in previous examinations. The most 
obtuse worshipper of printers' pie can hardly defend their correct- 
ness. It should always be kept in mind in these inquiries that 
cross-copyings were numerous and from dictation ; and that it was 
not a custom of printers to send proofs. 

Tempest. 

''Thou was't not Out [But] three yeeres old" (i, 2). 

" But doubt discovery there " (ii, 1). This was a common way 
of spelling " dout." So understood, there is sense. 

" Each putter out of five for one " (ii, 3). Perhaps a teller of 
extravagant or travellers' stories. 

' ' Dancing up to tb' chins [shins], that the f owle lake ore-stuack 
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tiLeiT feet [swet]'* (iv, 1) — caused by the exertion of dancing. 
" Chins " is obviously impossible. 
" Stale [? baite] to catch these theeves " (iv, 1). 

Two Geittlembn of Verona. 

** Wound . . . thus I search [salve] it witli a soveraigne kisse " 
(h 2). 

** Two dayes [?houres] loytering " (iv, 4). 

'' Not leave [. Not keepe] her token [?] " (ib). 

" I made her weepe a ffood [flood] '' (ib.) 

** She respects m^ [his] mistris love " (ib.) — ^herself. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

'• Betweene this and his head [? OotsaU, or his home] " (i, 4). 

'*My knight? my guest-cavaleire " (ii, i). — ^Falstaff is the 
guest, not Ford. It should be : ** my knight, my guest, cavalier ? " 
— **An-heires" is a pie-word for ** cavaleires." The final 
spelling is the same elsewhere. 

Measure for Measure. 

** A kinde of character in thy life [looke] " (i, 1). 

** Tume to "... ** Like rats " (i, 3). A line seems to be out. 
The redundant word ** Liberty,^' in the first line of the speech, 
may be part of it. 

*' Fault [guilt, gilt] of newness" (ib.) 
' * ' like man new made " (ii, 2). This is inconsequent. Perhaps 
a preceding line has been omitted. 

'' Catch a eaint [?soule] " (ib.) 

" Made [wade] in crimes" (iii, 2). 

Comedy of Errors. 



'' malthfull rheli^Mr\ welcome " (i, 1). 
See [beel like right bereft " (i, 2). 
Against ner hetre^^ (iii, 2) — equivoque on ** haire.'^ 
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Much Ado about Nothing. 

** And Hioere such a face as yours were " (i, 1). The repetition 
is in the quarto. 

'* Faith melteth into blood [fraud] " (ii, 1). 

** How ever they have writ the [with] stile of gods, And made 
a Ftish [Tush] at chance and sufferance " (v, 1). *' Stile " is the 
ancient Btyltie. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

** I am the last that will last [fast] keepe his oth " (i, 1). 

**My soules [sole] earths God" (ib.) 

*' Will [fraud] and error" (v, 2). 

** More Atees more Atees stirre them, or stirre them on " (v, 2). 
It is nearly the same in the quarto. Li the modern, '* more 
Ates." The true reading is : '^ More saeJces ! more sachee ! Stirre 
them on ! stirre them on ! " Act iv, sc. 3. ^' More sacks to the 
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myll." triiese expressions were commonly used by boys in a 
certain rough game, when tumbling one another over. 

MiDSUMMEB Night's Dbeam. 

'* Swift as a shadow [arrow] " (i, 1). There is no quality of 
swiftness in a shadow. Bhakspere alludes in several places to the 
swiftness of an arrow ; even m this play. 

**You spotied snakes" (ii, 3). The line that rhymes with 
'' charme " is omitted in all editions. 

'* So doth the woodbine," etc. (iv, 1). This passage is clearly 
wrong, and is not easy to amend. It is Bottom v. Titania, and 
for sense requires a stout bole for the climber to ** entwist." This 
condition does not exist here, even if the woodbine and honey- 
suckle are not the same plant. It may bo the "wood pine^^^ 
which we know is subject to these embraces. -The elm has no 
fmgerSf but is full oi fissures, and the ivy grows all roimd it in a 
different maimer to the other, but is fatal to the tree. 

Merchant of Venice. 

" Sleepe when he wakes [walkes] " (i, 1). 

" Dam those eares " (ib.) The modem alteration is question- 
able. 

** Wherein my time [tire] " (ib.) Liveries and finery. 

* * A hreede of [bond for] barraine mettall;' ' (i, 3 ) . "A breed for ' ' 
(Heyes) ; ** A hreede for " (E.) The vexed question is the bond. 
In the story De Milite it is written in blood. 

"Never dare misfortune crosse h.erfoote [pathe] " (ii, 4). 

" Now by my hood [hand] '' (ii, 6). &ee passim, 

"Cunning times [lures, false hair, etc.] put on" (iii, 2). 

" It is now our time [txime] " (ib.) 

" Foimd thee honest true " (iii, 5). Got in by mistake. 

" Comes with him [omit] at my importunity ... let his lacke of 
years be no impediment to let him lacke [have] a reverend esti- 
mation " (iv, 1). The object of the letter is that Portia may 
obtain a reverend estimation, not that she may lack it. 

As You Like It. 

"I confesse your comming before me is neerer \n& reverence 
[revenue]" (i, 1). 

" I will goe luy [try] my fortunes " (ib.) 

^^ Dead [dear] shepheard" (iii, 5). 

" Schollers melancholy, which is emutation [emulative] " (iv, 1)* 
An adjective, like the others. 

" We shall finde a time [priest] " (v, 1). She is in a hurry to 
be married. 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

'• Manifest [manifold] experience " (i, 3). 

"Met a raviTte [savage] lyon when he roard" (iii, 2). 

*^lpray you: But with the word the time" (iv, 4). This 
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should read: '*I piy you But with the word. The time," etc. 
She will be able to recompenseher handsomely in due season. 

Twelfth Night. 

'* Heere comes the Count [Duke] '* (i, 4). There is no Count; 

" It charges [? behoves] me in manners '' (ii, 1). 

'* Give a/' . . . (ii, 3). The sequent line has been omitted by a 

printer's oversight. It is not an interruption. 

** A most extracting [distracting] frensie '' (v, 1). 

** Then [thou] cam'st in smiling^' (ib.) 

• 

Winter's Tale. 

** Wherein [Where if] our entertainment shall shame us " (i, 1). 

^* Higher rear'd With stronger Uood [food] " (i, 2). 

^* Ere with spur we heat [head, advance] an acre (ib.) 

** Thou seest a game play'd home [false]^" (ib.) 

** Sweare his thought otier [erres] " (ib.) 

"He keepe my stables [shackles] where I lodge my wife, He 
goe in couples witii her " (ii, 1). The most ludicrous explanations 
have been offered of this passage, which contains a very easy 
copyist's error. The wrong word was probably in the manuscript 
spelt ** shakles." . 

" The [Th'] instruments that [you] feele " (ib.) 

"She, th' adultresse [lives] " (ii, 3). 

" Levell of my hraineiamie] " (ib.) 

" Growth untride [untolde] " (iv, chorus). 

" Hea/rkcy Perdita ' (iv, 1). He says nothing to her. It may 
be : " Dears Perdita ! " — an exclamation of tenderness. 

" My sirs [mysers, i,e, the usurer's, iii, 4] song" (iv, 3). 

" Think' st thou, for that I insinuate, at toaze from thee thy 
businesse" (ib.) — " at toaze " is a mess, and perhaps should be 
" to leame " ; " for " means because. 

KiCHARD THE SeCOND. 

" Sigh'd ... in forraine clotds [lands] " (iii, 1). 

Henry the Fourth, Part I. 

" Heere is m^ legge [liege] " (ii, 4). Falstaff represents King 
Henry. 

"By my life, And I deire well maintaine it with my life 
[sword] " (iv, 3). 

** Powder [butter] me, and eat me'* (v, 4)4 

Henry the Fourth, Part II. 

"And did [lov'd] more then the King" (iv, 1). 
" Hydra-«omw [sinne] of warre " (iv, 2). 

" Unfathered heires [unfether'd hennes] " (iv, 4). Portents and 
monstrosities that unsettle men's minds. 
" Pinch . . . dost sit [? fit] " (ib.) 
" Sorrowes of the Uood [f heart] " (ib.) 
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'' Fart leLct']oi his (ih.) 

^* Have broke their sleepes mth thoughts, ..." (ib.) In the 
first quarto there has perhaps been a printer's accident of some- 
thing falling out at the end of the line, and this has passed in all 
subsequent editions. The editors have messed the lines about as 
if they were dealing with a newspaper paragraph, and after all 
have not made sense. I suggest: [Thoughts of wealth; have 
rackt]. 

Henry the Fifth. 

'*Who are the late [to bee] commissioners?" (ii, 2). Offices 
are vacant. 

'* He that shall see this day, and live old age " (iv, 3). Trans- 
pose the two words. They all see this day. Just above, it is : 
*' He that out-lives this day." 

"As I will leave vm them [them, they] " (ib.) 

ElCHARD THE ThIRD. 

" The jealous ore-wome widdow, and her «^//l? [kinne] " (i, 1). 
** Till George be pack'd with post-Aorw [haste] up toneaven " 
(ib.) People do not go to heaven with " post-horses." 

** This sickly land, might solace [sorrowe] as before " (ii, 3). 

Henry the Eighth. 

** Selfe-drawing weh. [web he] gives us note "(i, 1). The 
modem misses the sense. 

''Death [Dear, or 'Sdeath!] my lord" (i, 3). 

" The laff [fag] end of their lewdnesse " (ib.) 

"You'ld venture an emhdlUng [embalming]" (ii, 3)— in the 
service of the Coronation. 

'* My [Any] studied purposes " (iii, 2). Sense is missed. 

'* And sleepes in Uessings [? blisse]. May have a tomle [floode] of 
orphanes teares wept on him " (ib.) 

"And now [know] I should not lye " (iv, 2). 

" With which the lime [King] will loade him " (v, I). 

Troiltjs and Cressida* 

'* But you are [you're not] wise " (iii, 2). The present text is 
in entire contradiction to the argument. 

'* How my atchievements [acquaintances all will] mock me " 
(iv, 2). 

''Brushes [bruises] of the warre" (v, 3). 

CORlOLANtTS. 

*' What authority [? luxury] surfets one " (i, 1). 

*' Eight worthy you [your] priority " (ib.) 

"Shew themmy wwWJ*(;? [unbarber'd] sconce" (iii, 2). 

*' Most abated [abased] captives " (ib.) 

" The rable. Cats [?ratsj " (iv, 2). See i, 1. 

" To make eoales [come] cheap " (v, 1). See Act i. 
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" Forgetfulnesse shelLpouan [prison] " (v, 2). 

*' These eyes are not the same / [you] wore in Borne " (v, 3). 
His wife's eyes had been altered with crying. The answer shows 
this. 

" His tale [i&tej pronounc'd " (ib.) The object is to prevent 
him saying anything. 

TiMON OF Athens. 

" Serving of heckea [bending of backes], and jutting of bumm'es *' 
(i, 2) ; *.«., obsequious bowing. 

^^ Made [make] your minister " (ii, 2). Present tense. 

*' Who can speak broader [bolder]" (iii, 4). 

*' Setting his fate [fact, t,e., killing a man] aside" (iii, 5). 

"Whereof . . . [arrogant man] ispuft [pukt] " (iv, 3). 

*' You should have fear'd false times [fnendsj " (ib.) 

" Be as a cantherizing " (v, 2). This word of the folio should 
mean blistering. It is altered to " caut'rizing " in the modem, 
and, as only the actual cautery was known in Shakspere's time, 
this seems no improvement. Perhaps it is '* cancerizmg." 

JuLirS CiESAK. 

* * What watchf uU cares do interpose themselves Betwixt your 
eyes and night [sleep] " (ii, 1). 

*^ 'Righ'siffhted [seated] tyranny" (ib.) Has been misheard. 

*^ SwesLTB priests [fools] and cowards (ib.) 

** Trebonius knowes his time [cue] " iii, 1). 

** Seeke [sacke], bume" (iii, 2). The correction is obvious. In 
the folio, words have fallen out at the end of this and the pre- 
ceding line, the non-recognition of which has caused a serious 
mess to exist in modem editions. 

** Dishonour, shall be humour [honour, i,e,, its contrary] " (iv, 3). 

" Blood [mood] ill-temper' d " (ib.) 

**0 murd* rotes [?pondrous] slumhler^^ (ib.) 

'' The time [term] of life " (v, 1). 

Macbeth. 

** Which graine will grow, and which will not [rot] " (i, 3). 
Obviates cacophony. 

**You are [. . .] and doe not know't" (ii, 3). Some word 
relating to Malcolm's ;aew position is omitted here. 

** And wisedome [. . .] " (iv, 3) ; " 'tis " for sense. 

** Till famine cling [end] ihee " (v, 5). 

Hamlet. 

<< Voyce and yeelding [bidding] of that body " (i, 3). 
** But age with his stealing steps [stealthy hand] " (v, 1). This 
makes the figure perfect and supphes the required rhyme, 
*' Bites oi memory [? rights of ancestry] " (v, 2). 
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Kino Leak. 

"Eye-sight, ^ace [speecli], and Kbertie " (i, 1). 

'* So be my grave mj peace " (ib.) — seems to be " so be her d<no*r 
my cwrw." Lower lie says she is *' dow'rd with our curse." 

** Plague [? track] of custome " (i, 2). 

"Spies and speculations [speculators, persons]" (iii, 1). 

" Vaimt-curriors " (iii, 2) — should be printed " Vant-couriers " ; 
it is a natural phenomenon. 

"Thou maist shake the [thy] superflux" (iii, 4). 

" weU flowne bird [bolt, shaft] " (iv, 5). 

"I would not take tms from report ... It is," etc. Something 
has dropt out. 

Othello. 

" Night and neglige^ioe [vigilance, t.^., the watch] " (i, 1). 

" Lay [say] a sentence " (i, 3). 

" Who has that breast so pure. Wherein uncleanly apprehen- 
sions [. . .] " (iii, 3). Word out; probably "ne'er." 

" Like the Ponticke sea" (ib.) — See Strabo, i, 3 ; Tauchnitz, 87. 

" Livest her selfe in such shadowing [harrowing] passion " 
(iv, 1). 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

" Scrupulous [emulous] faction " (i, 3). 
"I have offended reputation [by] " (iii, 9). Fallen out. 
^^ Ant, Put thine [mine] iron on " (iv, 1). Cleopatra helps. 
"For his bounty. There was no winter in't. An Anthony [A 
bounty] it was, That grew the more by reaping " (v, 2). 

Cymbeld^e. 

" Change [Thanke] you, madam" (i, 7). 

" To th* stand [hand] o'th* stealer " (ii, 3). 

''I her? Her [I shed her] blood " (iii, 2). 

" Defect of judgement is oft the came [cease] of feare " (iv, 2). 
This seems to be the true reading oi this difficult passage, 
" cease " being a substantive. 

The Droeshout Portrait. — I assume that in the bulk of the copies the 
name, etc., of the artist are engraved. If the reduced photograph copy has 
been fairly taken — and I quite think so — it comes from type picked from some 
of the printer's reserved alphabets, with a number of curious contrivances to 
tke out the letters. This would show that copies were taken before the Utters. 

The Unities. — There is no ground for the supposition that Aristotle men- 
tions these in JDe Foetica. The passage which is relied upon refers to the 
length of the play itself, and is probably corrupt ; or the trilogy may be 
meant. The mythos^ to which this subject would naturally belong, is treated 
of in a distinct chapter, and contains no allusion to them whatever. 

25, Marine Street, Bbricondsey, 
March 30/A, 1887, 
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